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Potes. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF UTOPIAS. 


I cannot help thinking that if Mr. Prestey 
(4° S. xi. 519; xii. 2, 22) had consulted the works 
of those who have previously written on the subject 
of which he treats, he might have made his cata- 
pene more complete. Louis Reybaud, Robert von 

ohl, and Sir G. C. Lewis have all given catalogues 
of Utopias to the world. 

As Mr. Prestey includes Plato’s Republic in 
his list, why not also Bodin’s Republic (published 
in French in 1577, and translated into English by 
Knowles in 1606), and Nevile’s Plato Redivivus ? 
Andrez’s Christianopolis, published in 1619, is 
also omitted from the list, as is, I think, Man- 
deville’s Fable of Bees. What has become of 

Grand’s Scydromedia, 1680; of Konigreich’s 

ir, 1699 ; of De Levraisson’s Sethos, 1722: and 
of Dimocala, 1756? Has not even Télémaque as 
much right to be included as many that are in the 
list? Where-is Brandt’s Sh ip of Fools? Some of 
these works are ethical romances; some are 
political romances ; some, liké the Ship of Fools, 
Mere satires—but then some of those in Mr. 
Presiey’s list are mere satires. Even the well- 
known Utopia, Civitas Solis. and Mundus alter et 
tdem, were not ideal schemes for perfect states, but 
skits at the vices of the times, or modes of propos- 





ing for discussion reforms which the authors dared 
not broach more openly. Such was, I take it, 
even Télémaque, published without. Fenélon’s con- 
sent in 1699. It was, in truth, the cause of the 
author’s banishment from court. There is little 
reason for classing that exquisitely graceful frag- 
ment, Bacon’s New Atlantis, among political 
romances. If it have any purpose, that can only 
be the foundation of a national academy of sciences 
on the plan of Solomon’s house. Even Barclay’s 
Argenis is only “a book with a purpose.” It 
is hard to know where to draw the line in such a 
list. For instance, Mr. Prestry has included 
Harrington’s Oceana. If so, why not include 
Hume’s “ idea of a perfect commonwealth,” which 
much resembles it? It does not come within Mr. 
PRESLEY’s definition, but Mr. Presiey’s definition 
is a very arbitrary one. Moreover, if Harrington 
is to be included, it is hard to see why all the 
other biblical-political writers of the seventeenth 
century should be left out. If the Oceana, why not 
the Leviathan? There is plenty of “allegory” in 
them all. So there is in Swedenborg’s New 
Jerusalem, for the matter of that. Morelly’s 
Basiliade (1753), a book written to prove the moral 
perfectibility of mankind, ought, I think, to have a 
place. I do not press the claims of such works as 
Marchamont Nedham’s Excellencie of a Free State, 
because in them there is not, to use Mr. PRESLEY’s 
satire, allegory, anticipation, extravagance 
of incident, or description”; and of the following 
works, also omitted, I know nothing: Felicia 
1794); A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles (London, 
1855): and La Découverte Australe, by Rétif de la 
Bretonne (1780). Is not the following a distinct 
work from the tract by Fontenelle, mentioned by 
Mr. Presteyr—* La République des Philosophes ; 
ou, Histoire des Ajaoiens, ouvrage posthume de 
M. de Fontenelle. A Genéve, 1768”? 
Cuaries W. DILKe. 


words, “ 


I can add the following to Mr. Prestey’s 
list :-— 

“ A true and faithful Account of the Island of Veritas; 
together with the Forms of Divine Service, and a full 
Relation of the Religious Opinions of the Veritasians, as 
delivered in several Sermons just published in Veritas. 
Printed for N. Freeman, 8vo.” 

No place, no date, but apparently printed early 
in this century. The writer is supposed to have 
sailed from Boston, in America, upon the voyage 
which led to his discovery of the island of Veritas. 
I fancy it is an American book. The “religious 
opinions” are strongly Unitarian. 

ARTHUR BATEMAN, 

Randolph Gardens, W. 


An American gentleman in search of information 
about the “ States,” observed in the catalogue of 
the Royal Library at the Hague, this entry : “ His- 
tory of Merryland.” On procuring the book, 
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turned out to be an obscene work, and not in any 
way connected with Maryland. The learned 
librarian, Dr. Holtrop, related this anecdote to me, 
and was much amused by the mistake. 

James Henry Drxoy. 


NON-COMBATANT SOLDIERS. 

Sixteen hundred years ago, in the reign of 
Maximin, the famous Theban Legion, composed of 
Christian soldiers, refused, in one of the great perse- 
cutions, to attack their Christian brethren. Neither 
would the Legion sacrifice to the gods. They pre- 
ferred submitting to martyrdom, and Maurice, 
their leader, has been canonized. 

Only a few years have elapsed since a singular sect 
of Christian sailors was found to exist in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Navy. They entered the service voluntarily, 
did all easy duty with the alacrity of men who are 
not put out of their way, and they consumed their 
rations with appetite ; but they declined to carry 
weapons or learn the use of them, on the ground of 
religious scruples. They considered war to be a 
mortal sin; but sailing about in a man-of-war, and 
in pleasant latitudes, was a virtuous exercise, to 
which they made no objection whatever! 

They were called after their founder; but his 
name, like the sect, seems to be forgotten. Most 
of the members of the sect were laughed and 
chaffed out of their principles, and those who stuck 
to the latter were quietly got rid of. Martyrdom 
was not their guerdon, and oblivion enwraps them 
and their founder together. 

Not to do these men the slightest shadow of 
injustice, it is but fair to record that they professed 
to be ready to fight in defence of their country, but 
would never handle a cutlass or send thunder from 
a gun in attacking other nations. 

Of course, if every army and navy could be 
brought to act according to these principles, uni- 
versal peace would reign over the earth. These 
men protested that they were the harbingers 
of that desired consummation. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, it is a pity that they declined to learn how 
to point a gun, handle a cutlass, or thrust a mar- 
lin-spike (whatever that may be) against the 
possible enemy that might take a fancy to fire into 
our ships or invade our shores. 

The sect has died out, from the Royal Navy, at 
least ; but it has re-appeared where one would least 
expect to find it—in the French army. It first 
appeared in the Departments of the Dréme and the 
Ardéche. The members are called Derbistes, from 
their founder. The first disciples were a few young 
men of unblemished character, who met together 
of an evening for conversation, reading, and dis- 
cussion. They came to the very sensible conclusion 
that war is an accursed thing, totally abhorrent in 
the eyes of civilized men, and especially of those 





who would follow the Gospel of Christ-in both 
letter and spirit. 

Just as the little sect had come to this conclusion, 
one of the members, Combier, was drawn for mili- 
tary service, and was ordered to report himself at 
a certain head-quarter. Before leaving, Combier 
declared to one of his old masters that nothing 
should induce him to learn the use of arms, as it 
was contrary to his religious principles. The 
master spoke to him kindly, of his mother, his 
brothers and sisters, and the grief it would be to 
them to hear that he was in prison, and about to 
be tried by a court-martial. No suggestions of 
this kind could move him. The master, at length, 
recommended him to learn the usual exercises, and 
suggested that, if he were ever in actual warfare, he 
might fire in the air, and then he would have no 
man’s blood on his conscience. 

“T should have on my conscience,” said Com- 
bier, “that I had betrayed my officers. I prefer 
telling them that I will perform no bloody service 
at all.” 

“You will, most assuredly, be shot,” said the 
master. 

“T have heard,” replied Combier, calmly, “ that 
there are three million martyrs; I shall only be 
one more.” 

At head-quarters, Combier quite as calmly de- 
clined, on religious grounds, to learn the art of 
killing his fellows. The military authorities acted 
with a compassionate delicacy. They commissioned 
M. Collin, the principal medical man of Val de 
Grace, to make a report on Combier’s mental 
capacity ; and the latter, as if he would facilitate 
the doctor’s task, addressed to him the following 
letter :— 

“ Monsieur le Principal, 

“Le motif pour lequel je me trouve dans cette position, 
le voici : 

“ Je crois 4 la révélation de Dieuypar la sainte Bible; 
c'est le livre de ma doctrine, parce que je crois que c'est 
la parole du Dieu des cieux. Malheureux sera | homme 
qui aura méprisé la parole de Dieu, car c’est lui qui fait 
vivre et qui fait mourir ! 

“Soit pour obéir 4 la parole du Fils de Dieu, soit pour 
réaliser les principes qu'il a laissés lui-méme, il mest 
impossible de devenir un membre de la société guerriere. 
Les hommes se souciant fort peu de ce que Dieu a dit, il 
est probable qu’ils ne me comprennent pas; mais Dieu 
me comprend, et c’est assez. 

“ Dieu sait que je ne fais point cela pour désobéir aux 
lois, car le chrétien doit étre soumis aux autorités. 

“KE. ComsBrer.” 


The above letter is not only modest in ex- 
pression, it is also uncommonly logical in its argu- 
ment. The writer was equally so in his answers 
to the kindly disposed captain of his regiment, as 
will be seen by the Démande and Réponse which 
took place between them :— 

“D. Vous avez refusé de recevoir vos armes, comme 


tous vos camarades! 
“R. Oui. 
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“D. Pourquoi avez-vous pris cette détermination ? 

“R. Par obéissance 4 l'Evangile de Jésus-Christ, fils 
de Dieu. 

“D. Ov avez-vous puisé ces principes de religion qui 
vous défendent de prendre des armes ! 

“R. Dans l’Evangile. 

“D. Par votre désobéissance, vous vous étes mis sous 
le coup d’une punition sévére, vous ne l’ignorez pas ! 

“R. Je ne l’ignore pas. La loi suivra son cours ; si je 
mérite la mort, je suis tout résigné a l'attendre."’ 

Modesty and logic could not avail Combier. 
The doctor declared him responsible for his acts ; 
the captain brought him before a council of war, 
and the “ Derbiste” is now undergoing the year’s 
imprisonment, which is the mild sentence passed 
upon poor Combier. His judges respect so good a 
man; but they are obliged to oppose principles 
which, universally accepted, would make of human 
life an ante-past of Paradise ! Ep. 


CENSORSHIP OF THE PRESS IN IRELAND. 


In a copy of the Dublin edition of Rowe’s trans- 
lation of Lucan’s Pharsalia, recently purchased, 
I find that a careful former owner, probably its 
first possessor, has inserted a cutting from a news- 
paper of the year in which the volume was issued : 

“ Dublin, Nov. 3. On Friday last James Carson, and 
Joseph Leathley were brought to the Burr of the House 
of Lords for presuming to Print the Archbishop of 
Dublin’s Name among the Subscribers for Lucan’s Phar- 
salia without his Grace’s leave ; as also for their presuming 
to add the Stile of Hevernd to the Presbiterian Teachers 
Names in the said List of Subscribers; putting them 
upon a Level with the Clergy of the Establish’d Church, 
for both which Crimes they received a Reprimand, tho’ 
they both declared at the Bar of the House, that the said 
List of Subscribers was sent to the Printers by the 
Revernd Mr. John Maxwell who is one of the Under- 
takers for Publishing the said Book.” 

The Archbishop of Dublin here indicated was 
the somewhat celebrated Dr. William King (not 
the wit of Christ Church, Oxford), whose “ zealous 
opposition to the measures of the Roman Catholic 
party, in the reign of James II., insured his pre- 
ferment after the expulsion of that prince.” If, as 
is not unlikely, the Archbishop himself was the 
prime mover of these harsh proceedings against a 
couple of unlucky printers and publishers, his 
orthodoxy was of a most unaccommodating 
character, for he evidently could tolerate neither 
Papists nor Presbyterians. Perhaps with regard to 
the latter, he held with Charles II., when he said, 
“Let Presbytery go, for it was not a religion for 
gentlemen !” If, however, Dr. King deserves no 
great esteem for his intolerance, he merits remem- 
brance for his famous witticism, when, disappointed 
of the primacy of Ireland on the death of Dr. 
Lindsey, having been, as was alleged, passed over 
on account of his years, he apologized for retaining 
his seat on receiving a visit from the new Primate, 
by saying, “My lord, I am sure your grace will 
forgive me, because, you know, I am too old to 





rise!” The above extract is given verbatim et 
literatim, except as to the italics, for which I am 
responsible. here must be other instances of 
similar visitations for similar crimes, posterior to 
the Revolution of 1688. 

Henry Campxin, F.S.A. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Procession or James I.—A few years ago 
Mr. Halliwell made the interesting discovery that 
Shakspeare and his fellows of the King’s Players 
took an official part in the procession which 
escorted James upon his entry into London, and 
received an allowance of scarlet cloth for robes. 
There is a passage in the Return from Parnassus, 
1606, which probably refers to this or some similar 
event. The words are placed in the mouth of 
Studioso, who is complaining of the esteem in 
which actors were now beginning to be held :— 

“ Vile world, that lifts them up to high degree, 

And treads us downe in groveling misery ; 

England affords those glorious vazabonds, 

That carried erst their fardles on their backs, 

Coursers to ride on through the gazing streets, 

Sweeping it in their glaring eatin suits, 

And pages to attend their masterships, 

With mouthing words that better wits have framed ; 

They purchase lands, and now esquires are made.” 

Act v. scene 1. 

The last line evidently refers to Shakspeare. 


THE GiLLy FLower. 
“ Then make your garden rich in gilly flowers.” 
Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 

There is a page of annotation upon this passage in 
the variorum edition, but, after all, the editor is 
obliged to confess that “there is some farther 
conceit relative to gilly flowers than has yet been 
discovered.” Allusions to the gilly flower in an 
exotic sense are common enough in the old 
dramatists, and any one who is acquainted with 
the popular herb-lore of the Midland Counties can 
scarcely fail to understand the meaning. This 
jlant has a sexual resemblance, or “ signature,” 
like some of the Orchideee— 

“That liberal shepherds give a grosser name.” 

Readers who wish to investigate the subject 
may consult Crooke’s Description of the Body of 
Man, p. 235, ed. 1631, which in the seventeenth 
century was the popular treasury of what we now 
call “ physiology.” This book, of which the first 
edition was published in 1615, is very useful for 
illustrations of Shakspeare’s science. 

C. Exttiort Browne. 


MoonsuineE.—Nares says of “ I'll make a sop o” 
the moonshine of you” (Shaks., Lear, ii. 2), “ pro- 
bably alluding to some dish so ealled. There was* 
a way of dressing eggs called ‘ eggs in moonshine,’ ” 


* The italics are mine. 
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” 


and he then proceeds to quote a lengthy receipt | « ‘There is luck under the black deuce”; when 


from aun old cookery book. 
these remarks that Nares was not aware that the 
dish had survived in some parts of England to his 
own times, and yet this is the fact, and indeed the 
dish is still to be met with, and I myself often have 
it for breakfast. 

I first met with the dish at Cambridge some four 
or five years ago. It was introduced into my house 
by a cook, who came to me from the Lodge of 
Christ’s College, and had learned this mode of 
dressing eggs in the college kitchen. Her receipt 
runs as follows :— 

“ Moonshine.— Mix two eggs with a piece of butter as 
big asa walnut, over a fire with a fork till it (sic) be- 
comes rocky. ‘To be put on buttered toast.” * 

Culinary traditions would be nowhere more 
likely to survive than in a college kitchen, and it 
is therefore probable that this receipt, though it is 
extremely simple as compared with that given by 
Nares, is an old one, or at all events a modified 
descendant of an old one. F. CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 


FOLK LORE. 

CARD-TABLE SuperstitTions.—In chapter xi. of 
a story called A Woman's Vengeance, which ap- 
peared in Chambers’s Journal, may be found (Part 
ciii. p. 436) the following passage, of which I wish 
to make a note in the pages of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“The man who believes in nothing else idlieves in 
Luck, and endeavours to propitiate her with devices at 
whose childishness the African adorers of Mumbo Jumbo 
might laugh. I have seen a minister of state turn his 
chair round at a whist-table in order to avert her dis- 
pleasure; I have seen a warrior to whom the safety of 
an army has been confided, and not in vain, lodge an 
ivory fish upon a candlestick to secure her good graces ; 
I have seen the most prudent of attorneys call for fresh 
cards, and pay for them, in the full confidence that she 
would be gratified by that extravagant proceeding; I 
have known a venerable divine to lay his finger with in- 
decent haste upon the two of clubs, because ‘ whoever first 
touches the two of clubs (as he was good enough to explain 
to me) secures a good hand for himself,’ directly after the 
cards are dealt 

* Under one’s own roof, it has been said by one of the 
priesthood of the cult, luck changes.” 

Now, if our darling superstitions are to be 
laughed at in this way, they may die of the sneer ; 
let us therefore be careful to secure them remem- 
brance by placing their present existence on record 
in“ N. & Q.” Far distant be the day when the 
dealer at whist who turns up the two of spades or 
of clubs, may not be consoled by the saying, 


* The eggs are first boiled nearly hard, but in the 
receipt given by Nares they are not boiled, but merely 
stirred about in a dish or pan over the fire, a little butter 
or oil being added to prevent their sticking to the pan. 
And this, a French lady tells me, is what is done in 
France in making des wufs battus, a dish which, she says, 
much resembles the moonshine described above. 


It is evident from | compensation for a bad hand 


| equivalent for 





does not come in 
prophetic form, “ Unlucky at cards, lucky in love” ; 
or when you cannot damp the spirits of a fortunate 
adversary, by predicting just the contrary. At 
certain whist-tables, too, at certain times, it is not 
unpleasant to be reminded that when ace, deuce, 
trey and four compose the trick, somebody, pro- 
bably the winner of the trick, is entitled to kiss 
the dealer. Sr. Swi tar. 


Early this spring a farmer in this county, when 
walking round his fields, saw the first daisy of the 
year. He immediately went down on his face and 
bit it off, carefully preserving his mouthful. Can 
you tell me what was meant, supposing that there 
is some superstition connected with the act ? 

Henry WELcHMAN. 

Bromsgrove Street, Birmingham. 

[This query should have been addressed to the farmer, 
and then sent, with the reply, to “ N. & Q.” 


Lixcotnsuire Foitk Lore.— An old woman 
lately told me that the first of the contracting 
parties at a wedding who knelt down at the altar 
always died first. What is the meaning of the 
expression “a spurring,” used in this county as an 
“a calling of the banns”? 

PELAGIUS. 


GrantHam Custom.—A lady told me the other 
day that when she was a girl, say forty years ago, 
she and other girls used to go and peep into the 
scawp-house (sve) = scalp- house = skull- house = 
charnel-house, or crypt, belonging to Grantham 
church; and that every time they did so they 
threw therein a pin. The reason why, however, 
she could not give, except that it was to prevent 
bad luck. But as there may have been a similar 
custom elsewhere, it is possible that some other 
contributor may be able to assign the reason there 
prevalent. BEALE. 


JAPANESE Fotk LorE.— 
“In Shinoste, a town in the province of Chikuzen, ten 
days ago, during the performance of theatricals, in the 
course of which a combat with swords is represented, 
a yaconin stepped from amongst the audience upon the 
stage, and one one of the performers what he meant by 
such proceedings. The actor, in trepidation, answe red 
‘nothing.’ This answer the yaconin peal poohed, saying 
he did not believe it, suddenly drew his sword, and at 
one blow took off the head of the actor. This caused 
great consternation amongst those present, who left the 
place precipitately. The murderer was secured by other 
ceneinn and turns out to be insane. Different members 
of his family, for three generations back, have gone 
insane, it is said, in consequence of one of their ancestors 
having injured a fox.”—Nagasaki Express, April ¥9. 
W. H. Parrersoy. 


Crias.—Clas, as a tract of land, became appro- 
priated chiefly to church or abbey-land ; elas-dir, 
glebe-lind. The English generally used the de- 
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rivative glas instead of clas; hence so many names 
of places in England, Glassie, Glasson, Glans- 
worth, &c. A bard in the thirteenth century has 
these words, “ Woe be to him that infringes upon 
the clas,” the cloistered or enclosed land of the 
church. In Wales we have Clas-ar-Wy, or Glas- 
bury, in Radnorshire ; Clas Garmon, the patri- 
mony of St. Germanus (the St. Harmon Clas), a 
lordship belonging to the Bishop of St. David’s. 
This derivation of the term supports the old 
tradition which asserts that a considerable portion 
of the parish (Llangurig in the manor of Clas) 
once belonged to Strata Florida.—Collections of the 
Powys-land Club, Part V., 227, note. ; 
CRUCICOLA. 


ParRaBLeE, Faster, ALuEcory, MerrTrapnHor’ 
Snute.—I was asked, not long since, to point out 
the differences between these words. My answer 
is given below. It may serve as a midwife of 
thought,- and, better still, may elicit suggestions 
whereby the exact points of difference may become 
established. 

PAaRABLE.—An every-day incident or event, with 
every-day actors, acting as they usually do, made to 
illustrate some religious truth :— 

Illustration : ‘‘ The Sower” is a parable, because the 
Sower is doing his ordinary work in his ordinary way; and 
the incident illustrates a religious truth. 

Faste or ApoLtocur.—A purely imaginary in- 
cident or event, with actors not acting in their 
usual way, made to illustrate some moral or 
political truth :— 

Illustration : “‘ The Trees choosing a King” is a fable, 
because the incident is purely imaginative, and the actors 
do not act in their ordinary way, but trees are made to 
act like human beings. The whole illustrates a moral 
and political lesson, 

ALLEGoRY.—Abstract ideas expressed by sen- 
sible objects. The picture of the mind is trans- 
posed into a picture addressed to the eye. It is 
not essential that any lesson be taught :— 

Illustration ;: “ Angels blowing” allegorize wind ; ‘‘ an 
angel hushing infants to sleep” allegorizes evening ; “a 
girl strewing flowers” allegorizes spring; “ Hagar and 
Abraham” allegorize the Church in bondage. 

In all these cases abstract ideas are expressed 
by pictures addressed to the senses. No moral or 
inference is drawn or implied, but simply a fact 
expressed. 

Mertarnor.—The mere substitution of a concrete 
word or phrase for an abstract one :— 

Illustration: “Go and tell that foxr....”’ Here 
Herod is termed a fox. The abstract idea of craft is ex- 
pressed by the concrete word for. Again, “Men should 
bridle their anger.” Here the abstract verb restrain is 
changed to “bridle,” and anger, like a horse, is to be 
curbed by bit and bridle. 

Snue.—aA direct parallel between two essentially 
different sets of actors, either drawn out in words 
or suggested to the imagination :— 


Illustration : A busy city compared to a beehive is a 
simile. The two sets of actors are essentially different, 
but there is a direct parallel between them. In the city, 
as in the hive, we have the busy work, the hum, the 
bustle, the work assigned to each, and so on. 


If the word “city” was simply changed into 
hive of men, it would be only a metaphor, for in 
that case “ city” would represent only an abstract 
idea of work and industry ; but if the two sets of 
actors are set distinctly before us, it is a simile. 

E. Copuam BREWER. 

Lavant, Chichester. 


BattLe oF WATERLOO.—Some years since you 
allowed me to explain in “N. & Q.” how the in- 
telligence of the Battle of Waterloo reached London. 
I had the account from the gentleman’s own lips 
who brought it to England ; but I had then for- 
gotten his name, although I knew when he had 
resided in Gravesend, and had called upon him in 
his office in Adam Street, Adelphi ; and I knew, 
too, that he had designed Hungerford Market and 
many other structures. 

It was well known by Government that a great 
battle had been fought in Belgium ; but who was 
the victor or who the vanquished no one could 
imagine. The first certain knowledge that reached 
London, was communicated to the Earl Harrowby 
by a stranger, who said that he had landed from the 
Continent in an open boat, and his intelligence was 
that the French were utterly routed. As the ante- 
cedents of this gentleman were unknown, the 
Government would not act upon his revelations ; 
but upon the second or third day, however, the 
ministers resolved to send an account to the 
journals embodying his report. Whilst they were 
drawing it up, Major Percy arrived with the dis- 
patches, which confirmed the statement they were 
engaged in discussing. 

By accident, I was engaged on a Review of the 
Memoirs of Trevithick, the Civil Engineer, and 
wanting to obtain a date, I referred to Cruden’s 
History of Gravest nd, and there, unexpectedly, in a 
foot-note of three lines, I recovered the clue :— 

“A.D. 1818. Charles Fowler,* architect, ordered by 
the Corporation of Gravesend to proceed with the im- 
provements in the market, &c.” 

° ALFRED JoHN DUNKIN. 
Dartford. 


Tue Macavtay Parson.—The following notes 
are from the Journals of John Wesley, who cannot 
be justly accused of irreverence to “The Church” 
or its Ministers, in spite of themselves : 

“1743. Thursday (April) 7. Having settled all things 
according to my desire, I cheerfully took leave of my 
friends at Newcastle, and rode that day to Sandbutton. 
At our Inn I found a good-natured man sitting and 





# An eminent architect of London, who designed the 
New Hungerford Market in the Strand, and obtained the 
highest premium for a design for New London Bridge, 








which, however, was not executed.” —p. 490. 
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drinking in the Chimney-corner, with whom I began a 
di Se, ting nothing less than that he was the 
Minister of the Parish. Before we parted, I spoke ex- 
ceeding plain: and he received it in love, begging he 
might see me when I came that way again. But before 
I came, he was gone into Eternity.” 

And on Tuesday, the 19th following :— 

“While I was speaking " (at Sheffield), “a Gentleman 
rode up very drunk; and, after many unseemly and 
bitter words, laboured much to ride over some of the 
People. I was surprised to hear he was a neighbouring 
Clergyman. And this too is a man zealous for the Church ! 
Ah, poor Church, if it stood in need of such Defenders !” 

QuIvIs. 





“ Sizewart.”—Miss Letitia-Matilda Hawkins 
published a translation of a heavy German romance, 
the title of which is “ Siegwart, a monastic tale, 
translated from the German of J. M. Miller by 
Letitia-Matilda Hawkins, in three volumes. Lon- 
don, printed for J. Carpenter, Old Bond Street, 
1806, 12°.” This work the British Museum appears 
only to have acquired in 1868, from the “ extra- 
ordinary ” (as the auctioneers justly term it) collec- 
tion of the late Rev. F. J. Stainforth. 

I have not been able to find any review of this 
work in the magazines of the time, which, con- 
sidering the amount of literary connexion Miss 
Hawkins had, seems strange. In the Introduction 
she says :— 

“ It is fit the reader should be apprized that this is not 
the first attempt made to translate Siegwart. Two very 
small vol , containing the outline of the story, and 
that very much mutilated, were printed at Chelsea in 
1799, for G. Polidore (sic), with no other designation of 
the writer than the initials H. L. It would, however, be 
uncandid to omit saying that what is done is not ill done. 
In comparing passages the present translator has been 
forced to feel, that what has been gained in close adher- 
ence to the original, has been lost in ease of expression. 
Of the difficulty of the undertaking, trifling as it appears, 
none can judge but those who have made the experiment 
of rendering the colloquial German of the middle rank of 
society into such English as polished taste can approve.” 

Fortunately the vast stores of the British 
Museum enable me also to give the title of the 
book Miss Hawkins refers to, which was only 
acquired in 1863. I mention this date, first, be- 
cause that date points to about the time when the 
book was catalogued ; and, secondly, to show that 
before that year I could not have concerned myself 
with this inquiry, simply because I could not have 
seen these two common books in the National 
Library. I copy the following title from the 
British Museum Catalogue without alteration :— 
“ Siegvart, a tale translated from the German [of 
F. mae By H. L. y rather L. HL, 1.2., 
Letitia Hawkins if 2 vol. Chelsea 1799 : 12°.” 
I may, by the way, observe that Sigevart is the 
spelling on the title-page and throughout the 1799 
edition ; also on the curious fact of the above title 
appearing in the British Museum Catalogue exactly 
underneath a German edition of Sigevart, also 
attributed to Bernritter; and that although Miss 








Hawkins ay! mentions Miller’s name in her 
edition of 1806, the above is attributed to Bern. 
ritter, thus implying that she had translated two 
tales of the same title, by different authors. 

Now, curious as is the use of the initials “H. L.” 
there does not seem to me to be any ground for 
attributing the first translation to Miss Hawkins; 
on the contrary, the quotation I have given above 
seems to me to confirm my idea that it was net 
hers. If it was, the paragraph quoted would be 
most disingenuous, although I must admit that 
the other construction is possible, so indefinite is 
the wording. The 1799 translation is totally dif- 
ferent to the 1806. Of the two I prefer the first, 
as being more homely and readable than that of 
Miss Hawkins, who appears to have striven so 
much after fine writing, that instead of following 
the story, one is obliged to halt every now and 
then to consider whether the English is such “as 
polished taste can approve.” The 1799 edition is 
evidently the work of a novice, to whom paragraphs 
were unknown, a hundred pages being about the 
intervals at which they occur throughout the 
work. It does not appear to have been known to 
Watt, who, in the title of Miss Hawkins’s transla- 
tion, spells “Miller,” “Muller,” the former no 
doubt appearing too English. Perhaps, with the 
aid of readers, German and English, we may yet 
find out the correct facts as to this publication. 

OvrpHaR Hast. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Russincs oF SEPULCHRAL BRASSES BY THE 
LATE E. J. Cartos.—This gentleman was very 
diligent in making rubbings from sepulchml 
brasses from thirty to forty years ago ; but I fear 
that his collection was dispersed after his death. 
I shall feel obliged by any information regarding 
it, and more particularly regarding those in the 
churches of Surrey. 

The Surrey Archzeological Society have visited 
the church of Carshalton to-day (July 9), where 
Mr. J. G. Waller has favoured them with a ve 
peer. paper on the sepulchral brasses whic 
are now there remaining, unfortunately in a much 
injured condition. 

Mr. Waller has pointed out that the tomb of 
Nicholas Gaynesford and Margaret his wife, stand- 
ing next the north wall of the chancel, was clearly 
intended for the annual erection of the Holy 
Sepulchre. It is remarkable for enamelled brasses, 
which are rare. These brasses are engraved @ 
Lysons’s Environs of London, but without any 
notice that the figures were represented praying 
to a figure of the Holy Trinity, now removed, 
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The lady wears a butterfly head-dress of extra- 
erdinary dimensions, and the livery collar of Roses 
and Suns. She was a gentlewoman to the queens 
of Edward IV. and Henry VII., and her husband 
knight for the body to both those kings. The 
deaths of both husband and wife are left blank in 
the inscription, showing that the tomb was erected 
whilst both were alive ; but their wills, preserved 
in H.M. Court of Probate, will furnish the dates 
of their decease. 

On the floor of the chancel, near at hand, is the 
gravestone of Thomas Ellynbridge, gentleman 
usher to Cardinal Morton (ob. 1497), and his wife, 
who was a Gaynesford. These figures are gone, 
with those of their children, but a beautiful canopy 
remains, surmounted by Pieta, or Lady of Pity. 
This is uncommon upon sepulchral brasses, as Mr. 
Waller knows of only one other, at Allhallows 
Barking, in London. 

Both these memorials are believed to have suf- 
fered during the last repairs of the church, when, 
as is so often the case, the workmen took the 
opportunity of pilfering portions of them. 

it is on this account that I beg to inquire 
for the rubbings previously made by Mr. Carlos, 
or any made by other antiquaries that may supply 
some of the deficiencies which we now deplore. 

Joun Goven NIcHo.s, 


Dr. Bossy.—Could you give me an account of 
Dr. Bossy—who he was? I have a small print 
uiblished by W. Richardson, No. 2, Castle Street, 
tisiter Square ; engraved by A. Van Assen. 

D. J. D. 


Coper’s Cope Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


CHATEAUBRIAND.— What was the maiden name 
of Chateaubriand’s mother, and what was the 
maiden name of his mother’s mother? Though I 
have not the book before me at this present 
writing, I think information on these two points is 
not given in his Mémoires @Outre-tombe. 

Crowpowny. 


“By tHe E.evens.”—What is the meaning of 
the oath “By the Elevens?”* Meursius, in his 
Denarius Pythagoricus, points out the antiquity of 
the numerus infaustus of eleven at a banquet, pp. 
15,112. On the Pythagorean verses :— 

Numero Deus impari gaudet ; 
“ Omnibus ex nihilo ducendis sufficit unum.” 
See Encycl. Metropol., i. 392, 424: “The number 
li being the first which transgresses the decad 
denotes the wicked who transgress the Decalogue, 
whilst 12, the number of the Apostles, is the proper 
symbol of the good and just.” The writer here 
refers to Bungi Numerorum Mysteria, 1618. 
“ Hincmar,” observes Buckle, “ wrote his cinquante 
huititme opuscule sur des mysticités tirées des 
nombres.” Denarius, writes Hincmar, “in De- 


* Perhaps it refers to the legends of Undecimilla. 





calogo perfectus est numerus, continens in se mys- 
terium quadrige Evangelice. Computa enim ab 
uno per ordinem usque ad quatuor et invenies 
decem.” Vol. ii. 827. Cfr. “N. & Q.” 1* §. iii. 
SIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


Mary Wiyxpow.—What is the exact meaning 
of a “ Mary Window,” and in what English churches 
(if any) are instances to be found ? H. W. 


Exection Squis.— Can any of your readers 
supply the remaining lines of an election squib, of 
which I can only recollect the following :— 

“Sutton my coz at Lambeth lives, 
My tutor Sparke at Ely. 
He answered them, 
And fairly enough I ween, 
Shall then your Grace two Bishops make, 
And shan't we choose Adeane?” 
It was written on the occasion of an election for the 
county of Cambridge more than fifty years ago, 
when Mr. Adeane was first brought forward to 
contest the county against the then Duke of 
tutland’s almost overpowering interest. Q. 


Dr. Futter.—In Nympha Libethris; or, the 
Cotswold Muse, 1651, by Clement Barksdale, are 
some verses inscribed to “ Dr. Fuller” (pt. iv.). I 
shall be glad if any one who possesses this book 
will say whether the verses contain any personal 
references tending to show who this individual was.* 
Particulars also wanted of Dr. Fuller, who was 
President of Sion College, 1636; and of Mr. Dr. 
Fuller, to whom, Apr. 19th, 1643, the Lords gave a 
pass to carry his wife to Salisbury and back again 
(Lords’ Journals). Neither of these names could 
be that of Dr. Thomas Fuller, the author of The 
W orthies, who received his degree in 1660. 

J. E. Batvey. 


Dersy Cutxa.—I have an old Derby china 
figure in biscuit, ten inches in height. It represents 
a female standing. With her left hand she holds 
a dove against her bosom ; round her right arm, 
which is extended a little distance from the body, 
is entwined a snake, and at her feet lies a lamb. 
Can any one inform me whom this statuette repre- 
sents, or if it is simply a figure with the symbols, 
say of meekness, re a and innocence? It is well 
modelled, and, like most all Derby figures, grace- 
fully posed. A Reeuar READER. 

Derby. 

Heratpic.—The eldest son and possessor of an 


entailed estate dies, leaving only daughters, his co- 
heiresses, who inarry and have issue. Their father’s 





* [The verses are clearly inscribed to the author of 
The Worthies :— 
“Nor Holy War, nor yet thy Holy State, 
Our Helluo’s appetite can satiate ; 
But we expect (not vainly) after all, 
Thy History Ecclesiastical,” &c.] 
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estate, of course, passes to his younger brother, and 
his representatives. Have the issue of the eldest 
son’s daughters, and their descendants, a right to 
quarter the family arms, or do they exclusively 
distinguish the male line ? ANCEPS. 


Tue Raneger’s Hovse, BLackneatu.— When 
was this house built, and who was the architect ? 
Who were its principal occupants up to the time 
of H.R.H. Prince Arthur taking up his residence 
there ? W. Wrienr. 


Honest Guost.—In Nares, sub voce cock-on- 
hoop, [ find a reference to the Honest Ghost. Who 
is the author of this poem, and where is it to be 
found ? F. J. V 

| Honest Ghost ; or, a Voice from the Vault, an Age for 
Apes, Lond., 1658, 12me., is by Richard Brathwait, 
author of Barnabee’s Journal. | 


Poitie Qvuartt.—The Hermit; or, the un- 
pa allel’ d Sufferings and surprising Adventures of 
Mr. Phil Pp QVuarll, an Englishman. I purposely 
stop here, as the full title would occupy half a 
column, and it is not necessary for the purpose of 
my query. I should much like to know all about 
this work, its author and bibliography. Perhaps 


Mr. W. Bares can oblige OvpHar Hamst. 
Cricket.—The first mention I find of this came 
is in Pope 


“The judge to dance his brother-serjeant call, 
The senator at cricket urge the ball.” 

Can any one tell me of an earlier mention of it? 
Also as to the derivation of the word. Richardson 
gives A.S. cricce, the staff with which the ball is 

struck, but this does not seem satisfactory. 

F. J. V. 

[Consult “ N. & Q.” 2” S. ii. 410; iii. 39; vi: 133, 178, 
217; x. 512; 3S. iv. 186; and Capt. Crawley’s work, 
us Theory and Practice, 1860.] 


“THe Asytum ror Fverttve Preces” was 
published by Debrett in 1785. Were any volumes 
subsequently published ? |} 2 


Sr. Acsyw Faminy : Sir Epwarp St. Aveyy, 
Bart.—Where shall I find a genealogy of the 
St. Aubyns of Cornwall, and descent of the late 
Sir Edward St. Aubyn of 8. Michael's Mount, 
Cornwall, Bart.) He was born 1799, created a 
baronet, 1866, and died 1872: the St. Aubyn 
pedigree is not given in Burke’s Peerage 
Baronetage. There was a previous baronetcy in 
the family which became extinct, 1839. 

SOUTHERNWOOD. 


and 


[Consult John Burke’s Genealogical and Heraldic 
History of the Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies of 
England, &c., p. 603. Lond., 1844; and“ N. & Q.,” 1" 


8. xi. 208.] 


vips. — During 


Brittany, I found 


a recent 
1. . 


churchyara ¢ 
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n the louagat, 








village near Guingamp, in the Department of the 
Cétes du Nord, a Druidical menhir or peulvan, 
rising vertically, or nearly so, from the ground, 
Some characters were traced upon one side of it, 
which I could not exactly make out. If I re 
member rightly, one of them was a very rudely 
carved serpent. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” tell 
me if such remnants of Druidism are to be found 
in any other churchyard, either in Brittany or at 
home, and is it at all probable that the early Chris- 
tians reared their places of worship upon these 
pre-historic sites, using the monuments of the 
ancient aborigines in their construction ¢ 
Joun HERNAMAY. 
Bishopsgate. 


W. Martiy, tHe Natrurat Puiiosopuer.—l 
have an old coloured engraving about which I 
crave some information. 

The subject is a Negro, lying extended upon the 
ground, and upon him is preying a tiger: the tiger, 
in its turn, is being attacked by a huge lion. In 
one corner of the foreground a cock and a snake 
are fighting, and in the other corner there is a hen 
with two chickens. Other accessories make up the 
picture. Underneath, in two lines, is the follow- 
ing inscription in Italian text : 

“ A Seen (sic) in the Wilds of Africa Drawn and En- 
graved by W. Martin the Natural Philosopher upon The 
Principal of that long sought for the Hidden Mystrie of 
Nature the true Perpetual Motion by W. M.” 

Who was W. Martin, what is the date of the 
picture, and is it common? My copy is from the 
collection of the late Francis Goodwin, author of 
Rural Architecture, and was given to me by his 
son. J. P. Morris. 

17, Sutton Street, Tue Brook, Liverpool. 

[Probably the William Martin, the naturalist, born im 
1767 at Marsfield, in Nottinghamshire, and died in 1510, 
In 1793 he published the first number of Figures and 
Descriptions of Petrifactions in Derbyshire, and other 
works. He is noticed in most modern biographical 
dictionaries. } 


trvaroL. — Les bibliographes, entre autres 
Quérard, dans “La France Littéraire,” indiquent 
une brochure publi¢e par Antoine de Rivarol 4 
Bruxelles, en 1792, sous le titre de Dialogue entre 
M. de Limon et un homme de goat, in 8°. Cet 
écrit n’a pas été reproduit dans l’édition des ceuvres 
prétendues completes de Rivarol (Paris, 1808). 
Peut-on indiquer une bibliothéque, publique ou 
particuliére, ol se trouverait cette brochure! 
Rivarol était en correspondance avec Burke. Une 
lettre de Burke, suivie de la réponse de Rivarol, 
sur les affaires de France et des Pays-Bas a été 
publi¢e & Paris en 1792, chez Denné, in 8°. A-t-on 
imprimé d’autres lettres de ce genre & part ou dans 
des recueils? Que sont devenus les ax de 
Burke ? j 

Waterford Road, Fulham, 8.W. 
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Replies. 
HISTORICAL STUMBLING-BLOCKS. 
4th S. xii. 24.) 

Mr. Tuoms’s strictures on the passage in the 
reports of the Tichborne case only show that there 
are other obstructions in the way of historic inquiry 
than inaceuracy of narration, and that one of them | 
is want of clearness in perception. The Times 
report is in substance quite correct; that of the 
Standard, though not so full, entirely confirms it. 
There is no difficulty at all; and any one, by the | 
light of these reports, might see plainly enough that 
the report in the Daily News, though not so ac- 





curate, yet, so far as it goes, also confirms it ; so 
that there is not the slightest shadow of doubt or 
difficulty except what is of Mr. THoms’s own 
creation. The Lord Chief Justice desired to con- 
vey that he thought the question of handwriting of 
great importance, as Roger’s was so characteristic; 
in which all who knew it will concur. But it was 
necessary to express this so .s not to prejudice the 
Defendant. The Lord Chiet Justice therefore said, | 
; I understood, “he had never known two hand- 
writings more characteristic than the letters of 
Roger Tichborne before and after the appearance of 
the Defendant.” This mode of expression avoided 
my implication that the Defendant was not Tich- | 
borne, for Roge r’s writing might have altered 
materially in fifteen years. All that the Lord 
Chief Justice says is, that the two handwritings 
‘ characteristic,” or, as I understood and 
meant to report, different; for if two hand- 
writings are the same, or similar, they can hardly 
hoth of them be characteristic. Then, to make this 
clearer, the Lord Chief Justice goes on to say 
“Having seen all the letters prior to the em- | 
barkation on board the Bella, he could say that it | 
b. €.5 Roger's before that) was the most characteristic | 

' 


were 


writing he had ever known. There were even 
peculiar characteristics which distinguished it from 
any other writing he ’; including, of 
course, that of the Defendant, who, however, by | 
this phraseology, is not mentioned as different from | 
Roger, though his writing is spoken of as quite | 
different from the former writing of Roger. 
I really cannot see any reason for the “ slightest | 
doubt” that, as Mr. THoms says, “ the learned | 
| 


had ever seen 





Judge’s remarks referred, not to the identity, but 
to the dissimilitude of the two handwritings.” 
Where is there a word to indicate that the Lord 
Chief Justice thought the two writings “ identical”? 
Every word implies the contrary. The Standard | 
report, though not so full, entirely accords, speak- 
ing of the characteristics of the two handwritings, 
before and after the Bella; and the Daily News | 
also, although still shorter, and not quite so accu- 
rate, confirms the others ; for it speaks of the two | 
handwritings—those of Roger before the Bella, and | 








of “the Defendant” ; the inaccuracy being in the 


| 
tively. 


introduction of that latter word—no doubt to make 
the meaning clearer—but which the Lord Chief 
Justice carefully avoided using, as it would have 
implied that the Defendant was a different person 
from Roger ; whereas all that he meant to convey 
was the manifest fact that his writing, since his 
appearance, was very different indeed from that of 
Roger before he went on board the Bella. Mr 
Tuoms, therefore, on these reports, in saying that 
he has not the slightest doubt “the Judge’s remarks 
referred, not to the identity, but to the dissimili- 
tude of the two handwritings,” seems to condemn 
his own doubts as to the reports; for they all—as 
I read them—concur in conveying this meaning. 
“Tue Times” Reporrer. 


I would not think of offering an opinion in 
opposition to that of Mr. Toms, were it not that 
I entertain an overwhelming conviction he has 
fallen into error. I see no real diserepancy in the 
remark of the Lord Chief Justice regarding hand- 
writing in the Tichborne case, as reported in the 
Times, the Standard, and the Daily News respec- 
As these reports present themselves to my 
mind, they are identical in meaning. 

Mr. Tuoms seems to be under the impression 
that the Lord Chief Justice, in speaking of letters 
in “two handwritings,” referred to letters written 
by the hands of two distinct and different indivi- 
duals. But a moment’s reflection must, I think, 
convince him that this could not be the meaning 
of what his Lordship said. The question whether 
these letters are in the handwriting of one person 
or of two is, in substance, the question which the 
jury are brought together to try, and it would 





| have been ultra vires and incompetent for the Lord 


Chief Justice thus summarily to dispose of it. 
Such a meaning being, therefore, excluded, “ two 
handwritings ” must be taken to mean two writings 
which appear to be different in kind or character, 

and it follows of necessity that it was dissimili- 
tude, and not identity, upon which his Lordship 
remarked. In this sense, two handwritings may, 
or may not, be written by one and the same person. 

Of the letters to which the Lord Chief Justice 
alluded, those written prior to the loss of the 
Bella and “the appearance of the Defendant ” 
are admittedly in the handwriting of Roger 
Tichborne, and those written subsequent thereto 
are admittedly in the handwriting of the Defen- 
dant. The whole letters are ex facie the letters of 
Roger Tichborne, and the presumption (which of 
course may be overcome) upon which the Lord 
Chief Justice proceeded, and was bound at that 
stage to proceed, was, that the whole letters were 
what they purported to be—the letters of Roger 
Tichborne. He did not say whether the Defendant 
was Roger Tichborne or not, but he spoke (on the 
principle I have mentioned) of letters written by 
the Defendant as being, as ex facie they were, the 
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Jetters of Roger Tichborne. 
Times, he spoke of — 

“ Handwritings . . (of) the letters of Roger Tichborne 
prior to and after the appearance of the Defendant”; 


According to the 


according to the Standard, of — 

“Those (the handwritings) of Roger Tichborne’s be- 
fore the disappearance of the Bella and afterwards” ; 
and according to the Daily News, of — 

“ Those (the handwritings) of Roger Tichborne before 
the disappearance of the Bella, and of the Defendant.” 
In my view, the words “and of the Defendant ” in 
the last quotation are not in any way inconsistent 
with the other two reports, but are in strict ac- 
cordance therewith. 

Upon the whole I must ask for an acquittal of 
the reporters from the charge of inaccuracy which 
Mr. Tuoms brings forward. W. M. 

Edinburgh. 


Far be it from me to disparage the aptness of 
the illustration, which Mr. Tuoms has produced, 
of “the carelessness and want of accuracy with 
which statements are made by those who, in making 
them, desire only to speak the truth.” But I 
should like to draw his attention to the fact that 
he has also produced an illustration of the ease 
with which these historical nuts may sometimes 
be cracked, though I must admit that the case is 
seldom so simple as in the present instance. 

He has printed three reports, entirely differing 
from one another, of something said by the Lord 
Chief Justice at the trial of the Claimant. If Mr. 
Toms will look at these three reports again, he 
will see that the one from the Datly News is the 
only one meriting a moment’s attention, and that 
a future historian would be quite justified in 
throwing the others overboard without the slightest 
hesitation. 

The first of these others makes the Chief Justice 
say “that he had never known two handwritings 
more characteristic than the letters of Roger Tich- 
borne prior to and after the appearance of the 
Defendant.” Now, if this means anything at all, 
which I rather doubt, it means that there were 
letters of Roger Tichborne in existence written 
after the appearance of the Defendant, and, there- 
fore, represents the Chief Justice as expressing his 
belief either that Roger Tichborne, not being the 
Defendant, had written letters of late years, of 
which no one has ever heard, or else that Roger 
Tichborne and the Defendant were identical, thus 
begging the question at issue before the jury, which 
supposition is absurd, as old Euclid would say. 

And the same absurdity applies to the second 
quotation, except that it is even more completely 
unintelligible than the other. 

The report of the Daily News, therefore, “I do 
not think I ever saw in two handwritings—those 
of Roger Tichborne before the disappearance of the 
Bella, and of the Defendant—so many peculiarities 





in the writing during the whole course of my long 
experience,” may be accepted as the only report 
before us. The Chief Justice may not have used 
these exact words, but we may be quite sure he 
did not use the words attributed to him in the 
other quotations given by Mr. Toms. 

SaMuEL R. GARDINER. 


I would supplement the judicious remarks of 
Mr. Txoms with the following. 

In the Daily Telegraph of Friday, June 27, p. 5, 
it states in the Summary of the Tichborne Trial 
that Mrs. Townley admitted— 

‘That she had as many bets on the late trial as she 
could possibly get her friends to take; that she had 
‘netted’ one bet of 50/., and three others; that Mr. 
Guildford Onslow had declined to ‘ pay up.’” 


And yet in the same page, two columns further 
on, it states in what is supposed to be a verbatim 
report of the trial :— 

‘* Re-examined by Serjeant Parry. ‘I have bet with 
Mr. Guildford Onslow. J haven't paid him yet. 
(Laughter).” 

How many “ sensation leaders” are written on 
blunders quite as great ; and what little relief is 
allowed to those who suffer from attacks written 


' 


on “cut down flimsey ” or erroneous summaries ! 

It is not every one that will take the pains like 
Mr. Toms to analyze and compare evidence ; 
and because a statement appears in a paper it is 
accepted as a fact, and the editor’s remarks as 
gospel. It does not require much discernment 
now-a-days to discover the source of most ordinary 
conversation, and to find that one person speaks 
Times, another Standard, another Telegraph, and 
so on ; and if you remark that another paper says 
the opposite, the reply is “O! I never read that 
paper.” 

ow many of the startling announcements that 
appear in the placards of the evening papers are 
confirmed in the morning ? 

“ What is truth?” indeed, may be asked. When I 
first travelled on the railway, it was customary to see 
travellers reading a book, now you may travel 
hundreds of miles, and never see anything but a 

nny paper. Perhaps the public mind may be 

tter instructed and controlled by the hastily ac- 
cumulated intelligence dispensed morning, noon, 
and night ; but I cannot bring myself to think so 
when I consider the number of inaccuracies that 
are constantly presenting themselves. CLARRY. 


I believe the Lord Chief Justice some time : 
complimented the reporters’ accuracy. It would 
be satisfactory, therefore, to ascertain whether the 
variations pointed out by Mr. Tuoms were by 
persons using the same system of shorthand. 

J. BEALE. 
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QUARLES AND THE OrIGIN oF HIs “ EmBLEemMs ” 
(4 §. xi. 137, 184, 473.)—It is amusing to com- 
pare the various opinions which have been expressed 
as to the relative merits of the plates and the 
poetry in the volumes of this quaint old writer. 
Pope stuck him in the Dunciad :— 

«where the pictures for the page atone, 
And Quarles is sav'd by Beauties not his own.” 
Book I., 140. 
while he is compared with Wither in a note,— 
“Quarles was as dull a writer, but a honester man.” 

Southey—if to him is correctly attributed the 
article from which I quote—expresses a directly 
opposite opinion : 

“These Emblems have had a singular fate: they are 
fine poems upon some of the most ridiculous prints that 
ever excited merriment; yet the poems are neglected, 
while the prints have been repeatedly republished with 
new illustrations. In the early part of last century, a 
clergyman restored them to Hugo, their original owner, 
and printed with them a duli translation of Hugo’s dull 
verses. They next fell into the hands of some methodist, 
who berhymed them in the very spirit of Sternhold ; 
and this is the book which is now generally known by the 
name of Quarles,” &c.—Critical Review, Sept., 1801, p. 45. 

The “clergyman” alluded to is Edmund Arwaker, 
M.A., whose Pia Desideria; or, Divine Addresses, 
in Three Books, with forty-seven fine copper-plates 
by Sturt, was published in 1686, 8vo.; 2nd ed., 
1690; 3rd ed., 1703; 4th ed., 1712,—with the 
plates, by that time, quite done for. 

The “ methodist ” is supposed, I do not know on 
what authority, to have been no other than the 
Rev. Isaac Watts, D.D. His edition, with rough 
woodcuts, of the Emblems, is entitled, “ Francis 
Quarle’s Emblems and Hieroglyphics of the Life of 
Man, Modernized. In Four Books, Embellished 
with near an 100 beautiful and emblematical Cuts. 
London, Printed for I. Cooke, at the Shakespear’s 
Head, in Pater-Noster Row, mpcc.ixvi., 12mo.” 
It must not, however, be understood that the worthy 
editor confined his labours to the mere moderniza- 
tion of the language :— 

“Tonce designed,” says he, “to have done this, and 
given it a Turn suited to the present Taste; but soon 
found, that such an attempt would give me as much 
Trouble as to write a new Book ; I therefore chose the 
latter, and the rather, that by this Means I should have 
an Opportunity of illustrating every Subject with such 
Reflections and Observations as would set every Emblem 
ina new Light.” 

There is a later attempt to “ properly modernize,” 
as the Preface has it, this ill-treated poet. Headley, 
who elegantly says, “we find in Quarles original 
imagery, striking sentiment, fertility of expression, 
and happy combinations; together with a com- 
pression of style that merits the observation of 
writers of verse,” adds, with regard to this latter 
attempt to “adapt” our author to supposed modern 
taste, that “such an exhibition of Quarles is chain- 
ing Columbus to an oar, or making John, Duke 
of Marlborough, a train-band corporal.”—(Select 
Beauties of Ancient English Poetry, 1810, p. xi.) 


The assertion of Phillips, that the poems of 
Quarles “have ever been, and still are, in wonderful 
veneration among the vulgar,” is illustrated by the 
fact, that when the Rev. C. De Coetlogon published 
his elegant edition, with its mellow cuts on copper 
(London, 1777, 2 vols. 8vo.), he could state in his 
preface that “the publication is now become so 
scarce as with difficulty to be purchased at all.” 
Since this date there have been many editions, 
among which may be mentioned the neat and low 
priced issues of Mr. Tegg, to bring this “ some- 
times darling of our plebeian judgments,” as Wood 
has it, within the reach of all admirers of our early 
religious poetry. The Rev. R. Wilson has given 
us a valuable edition, with glossarial notes, and 
portrait after the rare print by Marshall (1824, 
2 vols. 8vo.); and I must not omit to mention the 
more sumptuous modern reprint, with its exquisite 
woodcut illustrations from altogether different de- 
signs, by Charles Bennett and W. Harry Rogers 
(London, Nisbet & Co., 1871, sq. 8vo. or 4to.). A 
few classic readers may regret the omission of the 
rare Latin poem by Edward Benlowes (which 
occupies ten leaves, and is sometimes found with 
the first edition), which might have been followed 
by the fine Alcaics on the death of Quarles by the 
learned James Duport, some time Professor of Greek 
in Magdalen College, Cambridge, and Dean of Peter- 
borough, for which latter curious readers must be 
referred to his Muse Subsecive, seu Poetica Stro- 
mata. Auctore I, D. Cantab., 1676, 8vo., p. 477. 

With the Emblems of Wither,—whom Ritson 
dubbed the “English Bavius,’” and D’Israeli 
styled “a prosing satirist,”—Charles Lamb com- 
pares those of Quarles, to which he gives the 
preference. In a letter to Southey, Oct. 18, 1798, 
he tells the poet that he has “ picked up” (he’d 
find it a more difficult matter now-a-days !) a copy 
of Wither,— “that old book and quaint,”—and 
says of it, “The Emblems are far inferior to old 
Quarles. I once told you otherwise, but I had not 
then read old Q. with attention. I have picked 


up, too, another copy of Quarles for ninepence ! ! ! 


O tempora ! O lectores !” 

Good Charles was generally constant in his 
book-likes, but he had changed his opinion in less 
than a month. Writing to the same friend, under 
date of Nov. 8, he says :— 


“Quarles is a wittier writer, but Wither lays more 
hold of the heart. Quarles thinks of his audience when 
he lectures ; Wither soliloquizes in company with a full 
heart. What wretched stuff are the Divine Fancies of 
Quarles! Religion appears to him no longer valuable 
than it furnishes matter for quibbles and riddlés: he 
turns God's grace into wantonness. Wither is like an 
old friend, whose warm-heartedness and estimable 

ualities make us wish he possessed more genius, but at 
the same time make us willing to dispense with that 
want. I always love W. and sometimes admire Q. Still 
that portrait poem is a fine one; and the extract from 
Shepherds’ Hunting places him in a starry height above 





Quarles.” — Letters, p. 69. 
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There are papers on the poetry of Quarles in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, for Nov., 1835, p. 493, 
and the Retrospective Review, vol. ix. p. 128. 
Arwaker, in the Preface to his version of Hugo, 
says, “ Mr. Quarles only borrowed his Emblems ” ; 
and Chalmers, following him, affirms “the ac- 
companying verses are entirely Quarles’s.” They 
are both wrong; as Quarles has in numerous in- 
stances translated literally, or paraphrased, not 
only lines, but entire passages from his exemplar, 
who, in his turn, had levied contributions from 
Alciatus. There is another work of Quarles, which 
would alone have given him a permanent place in 
literature. This is his EHnchiridion (1658), of 
which an elegant critic says, that had it been 
written at Athens or at Rome, its author would 
have been classed with the wise men of his country. 
A selection of these fine aphorisms, translated into 
Latin verse, forms the twelfth book of the “ Epi- 
grammata” of Constantius Hugenius, at the end 
of his Momenta Desultoria (Hage Comitum, 
1655, Svo.); and the entire volume has been ex- 
quisitely reprinted by Charles Baldwyn, in 1822, 
small square octavo, on drawing paper, with 
room and verge enough” of margin to gloat the 
eye of the most luxurious bibliomaniac. 

Wi.uiaM Bates. 

Birmingham. 


The title-page of my copy of Hugo is as fol- 
lows : 

“Pia Desideria. Auctore R. P. Hermanno Hugone 
Societ. Iesu. Editio quarta, correctior et elegantior. 
Colenie. Sumptibus Viduw, et Heredum [Ioannis 
Antonii Kinchii, Anno 1682.” 

The frontispiece is a copper-plate representing a 
man kneeling on the world, holding two flaming 
hearts, between four medallions, the two above 
setting forth the Tribunal ultimum and A¢terna 
beatorum gaudia; the two below, Lessus mortualis 
and Ate rna inferorum supplicia, There is no 
mark to any of the plates. SENNACHERIB. 

Anprew Marvete (4 §. xi. 344, 374, 394, 409, 
511; xii. 12..\—With much respect for the Rev. 
Mr. Grosart, and acknowledgment of his in- 
dustry, I beg leave to differ from his opinion of the 
value of the Marvell various readings communicated 
by Mr. Sotty (p. 511), which appear to me mostly 
correct and unquestionable ; a few are obviously 
misprints. Mr. Grosarr accepts, or “ is disposed 
to accept on reconsideration,” four of them. One 
of these four is quite insignificant; in each of the 
other three cases he makes a reserve which, he will 
as 16° me for saying, does not hold ws ater. 

Line 153, “young” for “ your” 





“ample | 





“ albeit,” | 


aa Mr. Grosart, “‘ your’ gives quite as good | 


sense, and perhaps more satire.” The lines, with 
Mr. Souty’s emendation, are— 
“ In loyal haste they left young wives in bed, 
And Denham these with one consent did head.” 


They left your wives (as Mr. Grosart would have 
it) is very bad grammar. Young gives all the point, 
and well applies to Denham (Sir John), who had 
a second young wife, with whom the Duke of York 
intrigued. 

2. L. 181, “ coife” for “wife”; “though,” says 
Mr. Grosart, “it is just possible the satirist 
pointed to some domestic broil, while the ‘ coife’ is 
scarcely a symbol of the ‘awe’ of justice.” And 
how could the wife be? Serjeant Charlton was a 
Welsh judge. Coife is good sense; wife seems 
nonsense. What has a domestic broil to do with 
the matter? It is Charlton’s looks that give law, 
not his wife’s :- 

“ Charlton advances next (whose coife does awe 

The mitred — and with his looks gives law.” 

3. L. 223, “ feather-men” for “ feather-man” 
Mr. Grosart BY feather-men, but why, or what 
feather-men or feather-man means he cannot tell, 
and he is justified in saying that the whole passage 
is obscure. 

t, “Sad change” for “sad chance,” “ notwith- 
standing,” says Nr. Grosart, “that chance isa 
likely author's variant.” It is much more likely a 
careless printer's variant. Change is the obviously 
fit word, chance inappropriate :— 





“ Sad change, since first that happy pair was wed.” 

Mr. GRosaRT ought not only to accept three of 
the above four heartily and without reserve, but he 
ought unquestionably to welcome more. 

1. L. 38, “treat” for “cheat.” Mr. Grosarr 
thinks treat takes away the point of the satire. 
What is satire? Tocalla man a cheat is not satire, 
but scurrility. Lord St. Albans was accredited 
Ambassador to the King of France in 1667. Treat 
is the proper word, and satirical enough. He is 
thought fit to play cards and treat, quiet occu- 
pations :— 

* But age, allaying now that youthful heat, 

Fits him in France to play at cards, and treat.” 

2. L. 109, “ trick-track” is correct, though “ tick- 
tack” may mean the same thing, which Mr. GRrosart 
trick-track is, anyhow, the original 
word, straight from the French. 

3. L. 214, “left” for “led,” says Mr. Grosart, 
“makes nonsense.” I think there is more sense 
in left than led 

“ Last then but one, Powel, that could not ride. 

Left the French standard weltering in his stride.” 
To leave the standard weltering is very intelligible. 

4. L. 239, “loose” for “close,” says Mr. GrosaRT, 
“is unintelligible.” I should say the same of close 
(Mr. Grosart’s reading) for loose. The opposition 
force in Parliament is described as scattered ; how 
could this be if they were in close quarters ? 


says it does; 


“ For t’ other side all in loose quarters lay, 
Without intelligence, command or pay, 
A scattered body.” 

5. L. 276, 


‘ chafing’ for ‘ reverses the 


chasing’ 
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meaning,” says Mr. Grosart. Certainly ; but puts 
the matter straight :— 

“ But strength at last still under number bows, 

And the faint sweat trickled down Temple’s brows, 
Even iron Strangeway chafing yet gave back.” 

6. L. 418, “‘ well foreseen’ for ‘men foreseen, 
is at least inferior,” says Mr. Grosarr. Very 
superior, I venture to say :— 

“ But wiser men, and well foreseen in chance.” 
I can here only oppose opinion to opinion. 

7. L. 669, “ Fur” for “Fir” is rejected by Mr. 
Grosart. But compare fur with all the other 
imports mentioned, and it seems the right word :— 

“ Fur from the North, and silver from the West, 

From the South perfumes, spices from the East, 
From Gambo gold, and from the Ganges gems.” 

I add these seven corrections presented by Mr. 
Sotty’s list, in addition to the three equally 
good which Mr. Grosart reluctantly accepts. 
Mr. Sotty’s readings were not suggested in cor- 
rection of Mr. Grosart’s, whose book he does not 
seem to know, but simply compared, as matter of fact, 
with those of a cheap edition of Marvell’s Poems 
lately printed by A. Murray, of Queen’s Square. 

If Mr. Soiuy’s edition of 1689 contains other 
poems of Marvell, he would probably be able to 
supply more improvements of Mr. Grosarr’s text. 

W. D. Curistie. 


ALEXANDER Pennecvuik (4 §. xii. 7.)}—There 
were two of these Alexander Pennecuiks, uncle 
and nephew, according to Mr. Chalmers, the senior ; 
the respectable Dr. A. P. of Newhall, whose works, 
containing A Deser iption of the Shire of Tweedale, 
and Misce llaneous Poe ms, were published in SvVO., 
at Edin., 1715, and reprinted at Leith, 1815 ; the 
poems, alone, under the title of A Collection of 
Curious Scots Poems, were printed at Edin., 1762, 
sm. +to. 

The junior A. P., usually styled Gent., or Bur- 
gess of Edin., was the reputed compiler of Mr. 
Cook’s book, which was often printed. These are 
before me—Edin., Reid, 1756 ; Edin., Wood, 1769; 
and Glasgow, Buchanan, 1787, and were, with some 
suppressions and additions, derived from A Com- 
pleat Collection of all the Poems wrote by that 


Samous and learned Poet, A. P.. to which iw an- 


nexed some Curious Poems by other worth y hands, 
published in 6 parts by Drummond, at Edin., with- 
out date. On page | these are headed, “ Enter- 
tainments for the Curious,” and are the facetia 
of the, likely defunct, Poet Pennecuik, collected 
from his own penny merriments, in which he 
panders to the depraved tastes of the democrats of 
Auld Reekie, with the addition of some things 
from Ramsay, Drummond, and the older collection 
of Watson. Another such character was. James 
Wilson, alias Claudero, whose Miscellanies bear a 
strong resemblance, and who seems to have suc- 
ceeded him as the town laureat. In his struggles 





for existence this latter lets out at once, in the 
following lines, the fate of his predecessor, and his 
own condition, and resolution thereupon :— 

“ To shun the fate of Pennecuik, 

Who starving died in turnpike-nuick, 

Tho’ sweet he sang with wit and sense, 

He like poor Claud was short of pence ; 

I ‘ll change my manners with the clime, 

And never more be heard in rhyme.” 
Pennecuik wrote much more than is found in this 
collection, and is better known as the author of 
The Blue Blanket, 12mo., Edin., 1722, reprinted 
as lately as 1826, a prose book in honour and glory 
of the deeds of the Edinburgh Craftsmen under 
their exciting banner. His Streams from Helicon, 
12mo., London (but Edin.), 1720, isa more ambitious 
production, in verse. The first part, under the 
title of Beauty in Distress, is a very free rendering 
of the story of Susanna ; the second a more de- 
corous version of The Song of Songs; and the 
third A Morning Walk to Arthurs Seat; the 
whole dedicated to the Earl of Haddington, who, 
he says, ~ recovered poetry from its lapsed state, 
asserted its superlative worth, and rendered it 
bright and attractive”; 7.¢., if I mistake not, 
wrote things in verse unfit for the public eye! 
Some rills from the Heliconian Streams are not 
much better, and viewing the loose notions of 
propriety entertained by Pennecuik, the reader is 
startled by an advertisement at the end, intimating 
that 

“The Author of this Book of Poems hath a laudable 
and generous Design to oblige the world with a noble 
System of Divinity, to be published in folio, by Subserip- 
tion, under the title of The Labours of the Learned 
Epitomiz'd ; or, a Perfect Guide to Glory, which will 
contain the marrow of practical Christianity,”’ &c. 

For this, which was to be the only book 
Christians would need except the Bible, the 
countenance of the Church of Scotland would 
be expected. If not a piece of impudence, this 
reads very like a satire upon the Undertaker, 
as he styles himself. Mr. Chalmers ascribed to 
A. P., Gent., a scurrilous poem, entitled A Pil for 
Pork-Eaters,—1. e., Englishmen ; but, although it 
is found in Part ii. of Drummond’s edition of the 
Collection, it does not appear in subsequent ones. 
This, with his Britannia Triumphans ; or, Eulo- 
gistic Poems on the Royal Family, 1718, may 
exonerate him from this charge, and with these 
additional items I conclude my long note :—A 
Pastoral Poem to the Memory of Lord Basil 
H milton, 4to., 1701. Corydon and Cochrania, a 
Pastoral on thé Nuptials of the Duke of Hamilton, 
by A. P., Gent., 4to., 1723. J.O. 


Tuomas Lone.ey, 1437 (4 8. xi. 55.)—In 
Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors, 
Thomas Longley is stated to have been the son 
of a yeoman, who lived at Longley, in the county of 
York. In Boutell’s Heraldry, “Thomas Langley, 
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Bishop of Durham (a.p. 1406-1437), differences 
his paternal arms paly of six, argent and vert, 
with a mullet (official seal).” In Wotton’s 
Baronetage, 1741, under Langley, Bart., of 
Higham-Gobion, Bedfordshire, it is stated :— 

“This family is descended from William Langley, of 
Langley, in the Bishoprick of Durham, who by Alice his 
wife had issue Thomas Langley, father of two sons, 

1. Henry of Dalton, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

2. Thomas, Lord Chancellor of England, Bishop of 
Durham, and a Cardinal, 1417. Henry, the eldest son, 
married the daughter of — Kaye, of Woodsome, co. York, 
and had two sons— 

1. Thomas Langley, of Rathorp Hall in Dalton, co 
York. 

2. Robert Lan: ley, of Langley, from whom descended 
the Langleys of Hig am-Gobion, Beds., Baronets, creation 
May 29, 1641, and which title seems to have become 
extinct at the death of Sir Henry, the sixth Baronet, 
circa 1825. 

Arms of the Langleys, Baronets. Paly of six, argent 
and vert, sometimes quartering argent, a cockatrice with 
wings raised, sable becked and membered ; gules. 

Crest out of a ducal crown, or, a plume of five ostrich 
feathers ; three argent and two vert.” 


1. Is the name properly Longley or Langley ? 
It is spelled in both ways even by members of the 
same family. 2. What has become of the family 
of Thomas, of Rathorp Hall, in Dalton, Yorkshire, 
elder brother of Robert of Langley, from whom 
the extinct Baronets were descended. Is it also 
supposed to be extinct? 3. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” give any reliable information respecting 
the family of Longley, or has any one in his 
possession a — of the family, of which he 
would be willing to give me a copy, of course at 
wo my ! GrorcE U, Lone.ey. 

aitland, Ontario, Canada. 


Fiacre (4" §. xi. 521.)—Littré says that St. 
Fiacre was a monk of Ireland in the sixth century, 
and the patron saint of gardeners. The story 
about the monastery at Meaux, and the pilgrimages 
thither in hackney coaches, seems to be based upon 
some indistinct recollection of what was related by 
Le P. Labat the Jesuit, who died 1738. These 
_ vehicles were established in Paris in 1650. 

is account is as follows :— 

“Je me souviens d’avoir vu le premier carrosse de 
louage qu’il y ait eu a Paris. Onl’appelait le carrosse a 
cing sous, parcequ’on ne payait que cing sous par heure. 
eemed Il logeait a l'image Saint Piacre (Rue St. Martin, 
dans une maison qui avait pour enseigne l'image de St. 
Fiacre) d’ot il prit son nom en peu de temps, nom qu’il a 
ensuite communiqué & tous ceux qui !’ont suivi.” 

Sauvage was the name of the Frenchman who 
first started these coaches in Paris. This Fiacre 
is called the son of King Eugéne IV. of Scotland 
in Webster's Dictionary. e died in France a 
hermit. Webster does not say whence he gets the 
historical fact. They have a proverb “ rencontrer 
quatre princes dans un fiacre.” Possibly, King 

ugéne reckons as IV. C. A. W. 

ayfair. 





A far more probabie derivation, given by 
Tarver, s. v.:— 

“ These carriages were instituted in Paris under Louis 
XIV. The first were at the Hétel S. Fiacre, thence 
their name and their patron saint.” 

The saint may have been popular among a certain 
section of the population of Paris at the time re- 
ferred to, but they would hardly form a desirable 
clientelle for the proprietors of the hackney 
coaches. 

Not only does S. Fiacre fill the réle of Priapus, 
the patron saint of gardeners, but he is also the 
special protector “des lépreux, galeux, rogneux, 
teigneux,” &c. There was shown at Meaux, up to 
the time of the Revolution, a stone seat exactly 
shaped for supporting the body in the most com- 
fortable way, which was said to have moulded 
itself to the contour of the saint in order to con- 
vince some sceptics of his power and virtues. 

The Cathedral of Meaux possessed at one time 
the body of S. Fiacre preserved in a silver-gilt 
shrine, presented by Louis XI. Scotland claims 
this hermit as her own. I do not know what right 
Ireland may be able to show to this honour. 

J. Evior Hopexry. 


“Kenetm Curtiinety” (4 §S. xi. 525.)— 
Denxkmat will find, on referring to Jean Paul 
Richter’s works, that the character of “ Walt,” the 
prototype of Kenelm Chillingly, is introduced into 
that author’s Flegeljahre. He will be able to form 
some conception of the peculiar features of Walt’s 
character after perusing the following paragraph 
from The Life of Jean Paul F. Richter (London, 
1849). Speaking of Flegeljahre, the author says: 

“ It is the most personal of all the author's works. In 
it he has represented his own double nature in the per- 
sonal relations of Walt and Vult, twin brothers nourished 
by the same mother’s bosom, and ‘united in such a manner 
that they cannot live apart and yet cannot look into each 
other’s eyes, or embrace each other. They are opposite 
magnets, that are continually drawn to each other, but 
meeting are thrust asunder as by positive and negative 
electricity.’ Walt, the earnest, sentimental, ideal enthu- 
siast, is represented as anticipating a paradise in every-day 
life, surrounding the simplest scenes in nature, and the 
most common le, with a halo of poetic glory : from 
his simple and absent nature, knowing nothing, and 
believing nothing, of craft, or cunning, or vice: extract- 
ing delight from every flower, even from every weed in 
his path—is twin brother to Vult, an eccentric humourist, 
a musician, ventriloquist, an exquisite mimic, who can 
take all forms, and in the inequalities of life looks with 
penetrating eyes only on the meanest side: knowing too 
well and despising the vices of hypocrisy, he dissects and 
tears to shreds every emotion, delighting only in the 
wildest sport, and allaying the thirsting emptiness of the 
heart with satire, wit, and humour. Bach seeks to gain 
an ascendancy over the other. Walt, by the seducing 
and vanquishing power of pure disinterested love: Y ult, 
by the imposing ascendancy of knowledge of society and 
extensive worldly experience.” 


Witutiam Tomas. 


Walt is one of the twin heroes of Richter’s 
beautiful and pathetic story, Walt und Vult 
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(“ Gottwalt” and “Quem Deus vult”). An English 

translation of it was published by Monroe, Boston 

(U. S. A.), in 1846. R. C. Curistie. 
Manchester. 


Hamitton—Awnn, Emma, M., Exizasetu (4 
S. xi. 522.)—According to the Imperial Dictionary 
of Universal Biography, Miss Elizabeth Hamilton 
was born at Belfast, 25th July, 1758, and died at 
Harrowgate on the 23rd July, 1816. These dates 
are also given in other accounts of her life, and 
are the same as those given by OLPHAR Hamst, so 
that she must have been in her 58th year at the 
time of her death, and not in her 60th or 68th. 
The following is a list of Miss Hamilton’s works :— 

“ Letters of a Hindoo Rajah,” 2 vols., 1796. 

“Memoirs of Modern Philosophers,” 3 vols., 1800. 

“Letters on the Elementary Principles of Education,” 
2 vols., 1801-2. 

“Life of Agrippina,” a classical novel, 3 vols., 1803 
(Imp. Dict. of Univ. Biog.), or 1804 (National Ency- 
clopedia ). 

“ Letters on the Formation of the Religious and Moral 
Principle,” 2 vols., 1806. 

“The Cottagers of Glenburnie,” 1808. 

“ Exercises in Religious Knowledge,” 1809. 

“ Popular Essays on the Elementary Principles of the 
Human Mind,” 2 vols., 1813. 

“ Hints to the Patrons and Directors of Public Schools.” 

F. A. Epwarps. 

Bath. 


“ BLAKEBERYED ” (4% §. x, 222.)—Another in- 
stance of the verb “go” with a word in -ed is 
found in the Wife of Bath’s Preamble—thus in 
the Six Texts of the Chaucer Society :-— 

I., II. To shewe hir skyn/ and goon a Caterwawed. 

III. To schewe hire skyn and gon a catirwawid. 

IV. To schewe hire skyn and go a caterwrawed. 
V. To shewe her skyn and go a caterwawed. 

VI. To schewe his scynn and go a Caterwawede. 

If to goon a Caterwawed = to “go a caterwaw- 
ing,” as Sir Thomas More also calls caterwauling, 
goon a blakeberyed must surely mean, as Mr. 
SKEAT says, go a-blackberrying. 

Henry N. Gress. 


“ 


St. Dunstan's, Regent’s Park. 


IMaGinaRY Travets (4% §. xii. 3.)—The 
particulars required by Mr. PresteY may so 
easily be obtained, that I wonder how he, in his 
researches, did not meet the rather common 
collection in 32 vols. 8vo., called Collection de 
Voyages Imaginatres. I mentioned it to my friend, 
Mr. 8. Whiting, at the time he was composing 
Heliondé. DELEPIERRE. 


Sir Joun Honywoop (4" §, xi. 484.)—He suc- 
ceeded his father, Sir William, in 1748. He was 
Sheriff of Kent in 1752, and, upon the death of 
his kinsman, Fragee Honywood, Esq., of London, 
banker, in 1754, succeeded under that gentleman’s 
will to the seats of Malling Abbey, in Kent, and 
at Hampstead, Middlesex. Sir John married, 





first, Annabella, daughter of William Goodenough, 
Esq., of Hingford, in Berks, by whom he had two 
sons and three daughters. Sir John’s second wife 
was Dorothy, daughter of Sir Edward Filmer, 
Bart., by whom he had two sons and one daughter. 
Sir John died in 1781, and was succeeded by 
his grandson, John. Josiah Burchett married 
Thomasine, second daughter of Sir William Hony- 
wood. It is more than likely that the George 
Ann Burchett mentioned by E. R. W. was a de- 
scendant. E. Eve. 


Tennyson’s Naturat History (4* §. xii. 5.)— 
The Laureate is right as usual in his observation 
of the shrike. Let me give an unimpeachable 
authority. Yarrell, British Birds, vol. i. 151, 
says, “The grey shrike feeds on mice, shrews, 
small birds, frogs, lizards, and large insects.” 
Speaking of one that was caged, he says, “ When 
a bird was given it, it invariably broke the skull, 
and generally ate the head first ”; “it would often 
eat three small birds in a day.” 

Of the red-backed shrike, “the food is probably 
shrews, small birds, and various insects”; “ it has 
been seen to kill a bird as large as a finch, and is 
recorded in the Linnean Transactions as having 
been seen in pursuit of a blackbird.” 

Crowpowy. 


Let me assure Petacius that the Laureate is 
right in singing— 
“ The mayfly is torn by the swallow, the sparrow speared 

by the shrike.” 

The chief food of the red-backed shrike (Lanius 
colluris) consists of insects, which it literally 
“spears” on thorns before it proceeds to despatch 
them ; but it also preys on small birds, young 
frogs, and even young pheasants. There is another 
species of shrike, the great grey or sentinel shrike 
(L. excubitor), but as this is a rare bird in Britain, 
the Laureate probably refers to the red-backed 
species, which is more common in the south,of 
England only. H. B. Purton. 

Weobley. 


According to Professor Macgillivray, all three of 
our British shrikes do at times impale and devour 
small birds and even quadrupeds, vide Manual of 
British Birds; and I think other evidence as to 
the fact might easily be produced if needful. The 
Laureate’s knowledge of ornithology is, however, 
much more at fault when, in Locksley Hall, he 
tells us that— 

“In the Spring a fuller crimson comes upon the Robin’s 
breast.” 
W. J. Bernuarp Smita. 

Temple. 


If Peiaaivs refers to Willughby, he will find 
that the butcher-bird kills little birds and also 
thrushes. The butcher bird was formerly re- 
claimed for the sport of hawking and flown at 
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small birds. Bewick states it will even venture to 
attack partridges and young hares. In defence of 
its nest the shrike will valiantly do battle against 
any bird, however powerful. Grorce R. Jesse. 


SNUFF-BOX PRESENTED TO Bacon By Burns 
(4% §. xii. 7.)—This snuff-box was sold with 
Bacon’s furniture “and other effects” on May 22, 
1825. An Ollerton gentleman, present at the sale, 
whose name I cannot furnish, wrote thus to the 
Gainsborough News of Sept. 28, 1867 :— 

“ Amongst the other articles, Mr. Bacon’s snuff-box 
was put up for sale, and an individual bid a shilling for 
it. here was a general exclamation in the room that 
it was not worth two-pence, and the auctioneer seemed 
about to knock down the article, when he looked on the 
lid and read from an inscription upon it, with a tremen- 
dous voice, ‘ Robert Burns, officer of the Excise.’ Scarcely 
had he uttered the words of the inscription when shilling 
after shilling was rapidly and confusedly offered for this 
relic of Scotland's bard; the greatest anxiety prevailed 
while the biddings proceeded, and it was finally knocked 
down for five pounds. The box is made of the tip of a horn 
neatly turned round at the point ; its lid is plainly mounted 
with silver, on which is engraven the above inscription. 
I was present at the sale, and, amongst the other indi- 
viduals there assembled, partook from Burns's box of a 
pinch of snuff, which I thought was the most pleasant I 
ever had. Mr. Munnell, of Closburn, was the fortunate 
purchaser and [is the '] present possessor of the box, and 
will doubtless retain it as long as he lives, in honour of 
him whose name and fame will never die.” 

The Ollerton gentleman whom I quote says Mr. 
Munznell bought the snuff-box. Doubtless it is a 
printer’s error. Tuomas Ratcuirre. 


Errraru.—“ Wer LIVED ONE AND TWENTY 
year,” &c. (4 8. xii. 6.)—These lines are slightly 
misquoted from the song of The Joyful Widower, 
by Burns. W. M. 

Edinbargh. 

|[Mr. Ruue writes: “I found the epitaph in Camden's 
Remains, edit. 1870, published by J. R. Smith, Soho 
Square.”] 


Epmunp Burke (4 §. xii. 5.)—The following 
extract answers OLpHarR Hamst’s query regarding 
the authorship of An Account of th European 
Settlements in America, 2 vols. 8vo. London, R. 
and J. Dodsley. 1757:- 

* Alas! I read almost nothing. I am, however, just 
ending the £ uropean Settlements in America for the first 
time : itis an admirable compendium. Burke said to me, 
*I did not write it ; I do not deny that a friend did, and 
I revised it.’ Malone tells me that it was written by 
Will. Burke, the cousin of Edmund, when they were in 
Wales ; but it is everywhere evi ident that Burke himeelf 
has contributed a great deal to it.”"—Boswell to Temple, 
28 Nov., 1789, Letters, p. 318. 

My copy of the work is dated 1757, as above. I 
see by Lowndes that there were two subsequent 
editions, in 1765 and 1770. Will some possessor 
of them inform “N. & Q.” whether they contain 
additional matter, or are simple reprints? If there 
are additions, it would be worth while to note 
whether they indicate any modification of the views 





originally expressed. The interval between 1757 

and 1770 was big with events in which the “ Euro- 

pean Settlements in America ” were concerned. 
CHITTELDROOG. 


Deatu or Kine Oswatp (4 §. xi. 397.)—It 
is not to be expected that we Oswestrians will 
lightly give up a belief our forefathers have enjoyed 
for centuries. The communication by the late Mr, 
Coc KAYNE was transcribed from “ N. & Q.” to the 

“ Bye-gones” column of the Oswestry Advertiser, 
and has elicited the following reply: 

“‘ The communication of Mr. Cockayyr from “N. & Q.” 
is interesting, and may be admitted to confer a certain 
amount of probability on the theory that St. Oswald 
perished at Winwic. Still, as the statement stands at 
ome it seems insufficient to place the matter finally 

yond dispute. It may be asked, Who was ilfric, and 
when did he write his life of St. Oswald; also, what 
means is he known to have possessed for arriving at an 
accurate knowledge of the facts! Wimnwic is said by 
Alban Butler to have been the residence of the king, not 
the scene of his death ; and Oswestry, as well as Ashton, 
has its Macerfeld, or spot similarly commemorative of a 
battle. Would the poet have written of Winwic valde 
placuit, i.¢., that it was a spot extremely agreeable to 
Oswald, if connected solely with the melancholy remi- 
niscence of his slaughter in the neighbourhood? Again, 
the account of Penda’s proceedings is somewhat incon- 
sistent with the facts; for the account states that he 
carried his bloody trophies into the midst of Mercia, 
whereas Oswestry lay on its Welsh border, not ten miles 
from its boundary, Offa’s dyke, where it is still visible at 
Chirk. Or why should Oswestry have been specially 
selected by Penda for the exhibition of these trophies, if 
not in some special manner connected with the manner 
and scene of Uswald’s death? Moreover, the foundation 
of a large church and monastery on the spot is more 
readily accounted for on the latter hypothesis than on 
that which is based on the mere exhibition of the muti- 
lated limbs on a tree from which, after the lapse of a year 
only, they were removed to other, and already con- 
secrated spots.—H. W. 

A. &. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Carotan (4% §, xii. 9.)—This name need not 
necessarily be a pseudonym. In the Annals of the 
Four Masters, M‘Dermott adds in a note:—* The 
O’Carolans of the Clanna Rory were chiefs of 
Clann Diarmada, now the parish of Clandermot or 
Glendermot in Derry, on the borders of Tyrone. 
Many of this clan have changed their name to 
Carleton.” The Erse form of the name is found 
written O’Cearbhallain, O’Cairrellain, O’Cairellain. 
The Erse word cearbhall is = carnage, massacre. 

R. 8S. CHarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 

Turlough Carolan, a celebrated Irish harper, the 
son of a farmer in the village of Hobber, co. West- 
meath, was born 1670. He was deprived of his 
eyesight early in life by taking small-pox. He 
married Miss Mary Maguire, and resided many 
years at a farm near Mosshill, co. Leitrim. He 
lost his wife in 1733, and it is said that this event 
greatly affected his spirits. He died in 1738, while 
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staying at Mrs. M‘Dermott’s, of Alderford, co. 
Roscommon. Wm. Jackson Pieorr. 
Dundrum, co. Down. 
a Th Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography 
(My ackenzie) : Beeton’s British Biography; “N.& Q. 
8. vi. 300, 324, 377, 392, 507, 548, 549; vii. 80. cat 
Mag. \xxxiv. (pt. ii.), 29, 131. Life of Turlough O’Carolan 
in Joseph C. Walker’s Historical Memoirs of the Irish 
Bards, London, 1786, 4t he Appendix, p- 67.] 


Numismatic (4 §, xi. 524.)—Long after the 
tepublic had been destroyed, till 1810, I think, 
Napoleon I. retained the “ République Francaise ” 
on the reverse of his coins. He thought this trick 
would help to reconcile men’s minds insensibly to 
his despotism. J. H. I. OaKtey. 


Sirk THomas Puituirps, Barr. (4 8. xi. 502. 
—The following extract is from Debrett’s Peerag 
and Baronetage for 1872 :— 

“Sir Thomas Phillipps, F.R.S., 1st Baronet, son of the 
late Thomas Phillipps, Esq., of Middle-Hill, Broadway, 
Worcestershire, by Hannah, da. of James Walton, Esq., 
of Warley-in-Sowerby, near Halifax. . . This family 
isa branch of the Picton Castle family before the crea- 
tion of the Baronetcy of Picton Castle, and is believed 
to be descended from the Pentipark line.” 

Where were Mr. Thomas Phillipps and Miss 
Hannah Walton married? and where are proofs to 
be found of the above-mentioned descent ? 

EUREKA. 


STEEL Pens (4 §S. xi. 440; xii. 13.)—I bought 
my first steel pen of Bramah, in Piccadilly, in 
1825. The price was eighteenpence. It was a 
nib, thick and hard, with little elasticity, but in 
a pleader’s chambers I found it a great comfort in 
drawing, or any sort of writing which I did not 
care to preserve. I had a few more, and, on the 
average, they lasted about a month, and became 
useless, rather from corrosion than wear. In 1829, 
I read, advertised in the Times, “ steel pens with 
holder, 3s. the dozen,” at Kendal’s in Holborn ; 
and surprised at the cheapness, made all haste to 
buy some. They were hand-made, much easier to 
write with than Bramah’s, and suffering more from 
corrosion than work. Soon after that prices fell, 
and steel pens became common. 

Doughty, in the Strand, made Ruby pens at 

2s. 6d. each, which he afterwards reduced to 

I have two, the first bought in 1824. 
He did not take out a patent, and said, * any 
man may make them if he can.” About 1832, 
Mordan found a workman who could, and he 
sold them for 11. I have one which I value for 
its fineness in interlineation. A jeweller, who has 
examined it, says the work is very good, but not 
equal to Doughty’s. Doughty made also a 
Rhodium pen, at 15s.—“durable, but not per- 
petual.” I have one, but never liked its action 
well enough to test its durability. All these are 
set in flexible gold. About 1830, Hawkins suc- 
ceeded in tipping gold pens with irridium, and 








afterwards with an alloy of irridium and osmium. 
He sold the nibs at 1/. 1s. Their flexibility was 
equal to the quill. I used one for the greater part 
of my writing for about three years, and still carry 
it in my pocket. Examined with a microscope, it 
shows no more sign of wear than another which I 
have scarcely used at all, not liking its action so 
well. My favourite has been put out of order 
twice by falls, but any watchmaker can put it 
right again, and the setting is not injured. The 
objection to gold pens is the small quantity of ink 
they take up. In Doughty’s and Mordan’s rubies 
this is remedied by a ledge. I have one pen by 
Hawkins, the body of which is palladium instead 
of gold. I do not perceive much difference in use. 
I do not know whether he made more. I have 
heard of, but never tried, brass and copper pens. 
The following will show that the latter were used 
in France two centuries ago :— 

“ Rien n’est trop minutieux quand il s‘agit d’enseigner 
l'enfance ; et je glisserai encore ici ce petit perfectionne- 
ment pratique qui concerne /'écrifwre. On doit a Port- 
Royal l'usage des plumes de métal qui ont fait gagner 
bien de temps aux éléves et leur ont épargné bien des 
petites miséres. Fontaine écrivait a la sceur Elisabeth- 
Agnés de Féron, le 8 Septembre, 1691:—‘Si je ne 
craignois d’étre importun, je vous demanderois si on 
taille encore des plumes de cuivre chez vous, et en ce cas 
je prierois nostre Reverende Mére de me donner 
quelques-unes; ce seroit une grande charité pour un 
petit peuple de la campagne ol nous sommes, dont on 
veut bien prendre quelque soin. Et dans la lettre 
suivante il fait remercier Ja Mére de les lui avoir en- 
voyées. Cet usage des plumes de cuivre devait remonter 
au temps des Petites fcoles.”—Sainte-Beuve. Port- 
Royal, T. iii. p. 513. Paris, 1867. 

From the introduction of steel pens to the 
present time I have sought with more or less 
success for a good one; but neither in gold nor 
iron have I found anything so pleasant to write 
with as a good or even a middling goose-quill. 

B. C. 

U. U. Club. 


I remember perfectly a steel pen I carried about 
with me in 1832: a barrel pen like the one 
described by H., and I think they were not at all 
uncommon in 183 Perryan pens are still made 
and sold, and are very superior; they will write 
on any paper that ordinary pens will write on. 
Mordan made a very nice pen, shaped like the 
head of a goose, and the lower part in a diagonal 
line from the holder. ELLCEE. 

Craven. 


THE -_ Quincis, Earts or Winton (4 8. x. 
passim ; xi. 45, &c., 445, 494.)—May I respectfully 
suggest to 'F. that the documents which he quotes 
do not disprove the marriage of David, King of 
Scots, with Maud de St. Liz, as they refer to a 
different King David? The king there mentioned 
is David Bruce, i e., David II ; but the husband of 
Maud de St. Liz is David I. ‘ 
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Mr. Sarr is ene of the Queen of David 
I., and the extract given by N. refers to the Queen 
of David IL. of Scotland. HERMENTRUDE. 


F. has not exercised due caution in his question | « 
(p. 494) as to whether I am not “in error in stating 
that Maud, the widow of Simon de St. Liz, was 
the wife of David, King of Scotland?” This fact 
rests on a broader basis than any mere statement 
of mine, and has been authenticated beyond the 
reach of historical controversy. 

The error of F. is, that he speaks vaguely of 
“David King of Scotland,” while I speak speci- 
fically of “David I.” His facts are interesting 
enough in their place, and the better secured for 
general purposes by their record in “ N. & Q.,” the 
intrinsic nature and value of such a periodical 
being to elicit sometimes, even from the mistakes 
of correspondents, elements which contribute to 
the authentication of history. But F., without 
being careful enough to say so, is referring in 
reality to the period of David IL, é.¢., 1329 to 
1371, while I have been discussing prev ious facts 
—separated by a gap of two centuries at least ! 

James A, SMITH. 


Nivov dvopypara (4% 8. xi. 198, 288, 313, 410, 
495.)}—Many thanks to W. C. B. Will he or some 
other correspondent give me the dates of the 
several inscriptions? Are they of pre-reformation 
or post-reformation date? Is the reading ever 
dvopnpa, not tng, Tg ? To me these are im- 
portant questions. ay I beg for answers ? 

M. R. 


“ ArramirA” (4 §S. xi. 509; xii. 14.)—The 
pre logue to Lord Orrery’s tragedy was written by 
rd Bolingbroke. Epwarp Sotty. 


Lorp James Russet, 1709 (4 §. xi. 484 
533.)—This note refers to the famous patriot be- 
headed in 1683 as “ Lord William Russell.” This 
is a very common mistake. He was the second 
son of the first Duke of Bedford, but the dukedom 
was not conferred until 1694. His elder brother 
died in 1679, and he then succeeded to the courtesy 
title of “Lord Russell,” as an earl’s eldest son, 
and was so known at the time of his execution. 

Gort. 


“Nice” (4% S. xi. 425, 492, 533.)—Mr. R. N 
JAMEs is quite wrong in saying that nice was “in 
French a diminutive of niais.” The old French 
nice comes direct from the Latin nescius: see 
Burguy, Littré, &e. The Early English and pro- 
vincial nesh, is the Anglo-Saxon hnesce, Gothic 
h us, soft, tender (Stratmann). If this nesh 
has n confused with the French nice, in our 
English nice, we want a series of quotations to 
establish the supposition. F, J. FURNIVALL, 


There is surely no difficulty in imagining how 


“ “ 


astidious,” came 


to mean “agreeable to eat.” Nothing is commoner 
in language than this passage from the subjective 
“4 the objective, or the reverse. Thus we speak of 
“ dainty ” person, and of a “dainty” dish, of a 
“ delicate” (or discriminating) palate or taste, and 
of a “ delicate” morsel (likely to please such palate 
or taste). Compare also the various meanings of 
“fastidious” (in Latin, Italian, and English), and 
of such words as “ suspicious,” “ curious,” &e, 


H. K. 


Tue Gresy ADVERTISEMENT (4" §. xi. 462, 494.) 
—Assuming a Prakrit base for English-Gipsy, 
Mr. R. Drennan’s rendering of this specimen 
cannot be very wide of the mark. His conjecture 
that divio means mad is doubtless correct ; the 
common term in many of the vernaculars heing 
diwana,—Aryan root dev, whence Gr. Zevs, Lat. 
Deus, Kelt. dia, &c. The expression tuti dad ’l 
jal divio would run in pure Hindi, tera dada 
déwana hojaéga, where it may be remarked that 
dada now properly means grandfather, the usual 
terms for father being bap, pita, pidar, bawa, &e. 
Kom also may very well have the force of sake, as 
I identify it with Hindi Kam, meaning originally 
affair, business, matter, and with post-positions 
susceptible of a great variety of meanings. In the 
phrase for midu-vel’s kom, I take the proper post- 
position Ké to have been supplanted by the English 
for; and midu-vel’s, with the English possessive, to 
be a cant term for paraméswar, khuda, or any 
other of the numerous names for the deity current 
in the Peninsula. On this assumption the ex- 
pression may be thus restored: Khuda Ke Kom= 
Khuda Ke Kam=—Khuda Ke Khatir, for God's 
sake, where it will be noticed that Kom occupies 
its proper position according to the Hindi arrange- 
ment of the words in such compound forms. Several 
other words and expressions in the specimen are 
obviously Indian. Thus, maindi=main=I ; jins 
=janta=know (janna); bitcha—bhéjo=send 
(bhéjna) ; ki tu shan=KY ti jahan (kahan)—where 
thou (art); Opray=ipar=upon ; tuti di’ zee= 
teri dadi ke ji=thy mother’s heart ; Sor=sara= 
all, &c. A. H. Krave. 
Hartley Institution, Southampton. 


I am obliged to Mr. Woruerspoon for the first 
and pertinent half of his reply, but must take 
exception to the second. As the advertisement in 
question had no names attached to it, my giving a 
translation for the purpose of ascertaining if I 
rightly understood the original could hardly be 
objected to. Believing that the lines emanated 
from a Gipsy, who, as such, naturally employed 
Romanes rather than English, I cannot admit that 
this preference necessarily implies an obvious desire 
for privacy. W. R. Drenway. 


Bretiocrarny or THomson’s “Seasons” (4° 





“nice,” from 


squeamish ” or 


S. xi. 419, 530.)—I repeat that in the subscription 
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quarto of 1730 Summer has 1206 lines, not 1205; 
and Autumn has 1269 lines, not 1275. Mr. Cooxr’s 
discovery that my enumeration was right, and the 
rinter’s enumeration was wrong, in the case of 
Winter, ought surely to have led him to suspect 
that there might have been similar blundering in 
the other Seasons. In the case of Summer, let him 
turn to pp. 96-97, and he will find that there are 
two lines, each numbered 725; and in the case of 
Autumn he will discover, at p. 129, that there are 
only five lines instead of ten between the printer’s 
70 and 80; and at p. 185, that there are only four 
lines instead of five between the printer’s 1190 
and 1195. Before writing to “N. & Q.,” I was 
careful to count, several times over, the lines in 
every one of the thirty-six editions I possess, and 
on purchasing Mr. Bolton Corney’s copies, I need 
hardly say, I found that he had done the same. 
For the published enumerations to be correct is the 
exception, not the rule ; and if I remember right, 
there are two cases in which they have become so 
in the end, only by blundering back into accuracy! 
This is not the kind of mistake into which printers 
generally fall, and it would be safe to say that the 
author was to blame more than the compositors, 
even if we did not know on the best authority that 
the “ printers were tired to death” by his emenda- 
tions. F. CunNINGHAM. 
T. Cromwet’s Insunctioss (4% §,. xii. 7.)- 
Two separate sets of injunctions were issued by 
Thomas Cromwel under Henry VIII.’s orders. 
Both are printed entire in Fox’s Martyrs and 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation, as taken from 
Cranmer’s Registers. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
in his History of Henry VITI., gives 20th of July, 
1536, as the date of the first ; and, according to 
Holinshed, they were issued over the country in 
September, 1536; and the same authority states 
that the second injunctions were issued in Sep- 
tember, 1538. Epwarp So.ty. 


Cock-A-Hoop (4" §, xi. 211, 321, 474.)—C. A. W. 
is very likely right in the view he takes of the 
derivation of this expression, but unfortunately he 
has been anticipated in it. If he will consult 
Mahn’s Webster, s. v. cock, he will find, “ cock-a- 
hoop, or cock-on-the-hoop [Fr. h uppe, a crest on the 
head of birds, hence cog & huppe, crested cock, 
proud fellow], triumphant, exulting.” 

Cock-a-hoop would thus be the original expression, 
and cock-on-the-hoop a later form, adopted when the 
original meaning of hoop had ceased to be recognized. 

The only questions are, when did cock-a-hoop 
first come into use,* and were the French at that 
time in the habit of using the expression cog 4 
huppe? It is an expression which I think they 
must have dropped early, for Littré gives the adj. 


* Cotgrave (17th cent.) has it, but he says no more 
than “to set cock-a-hoope, se goguer”; and this phrase 
occurs in Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul, i. 5. 





houppé as in use in the thirteenth century, and 
hwppé in the fourteenth, and once these adjectives 
in use, the circumlocution & huppe would scarcely 
find favour. We do, however, find Rigquet a la 
houppe (Riquet with the tuft) in one of Perrault’s 
fairy tales, and he lived in the seventeenth century ; 
but there it is a nick-name, so that the adj. houppé 
would scarcely have been suitable. 

F. G. V.’s suggestion that the hoop is the Germ. 
Haufe, Dut. hoop=our heap, is, I think, an im- 
possible one. Our word heap has come to us from the 
Anglo-Saxon, so why, having the word heap, should 
we go and borrow the same word in a different form 
from the Germ. or the Dutch? F. CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Memoriale Fratris Walteri de Coventria. The Historical 
Collections of \. alter of Coventry. Edited by William 
Stubbs, M.A. Vol. IT. 

Registrum Palotinum Dunelmense. The Register of 
Richard de Kellawe, Lord Palatine and Bishop of 
Durham. Edited by Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, D.C.L. 

fol. L. 

Historical Papers and Letters from the Northern Registers. 
Edited by James Raine, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Srvusss has brought to a close the historical collec- 

tions of Walter of Coventry. The last incident is of the 

year 1226, the departure of the legate Otho, in much 
ruffled mood at not having subjected Henry III. to the 
humiliation intended for him. Sir Thomas Hardy has 
commenced editing another historical chronicle, that of 
the Bishop of Durham (Kellawe), 1311-1316. The most 
sumnahaile circumstance in the Preface to this volume 
is the very unceremonious way in which Sir Thomas 
shows that St. Cuthbert was not so much of a saint as 
zealots have supposed. Mr. Raine’s Papers and Letters 


from Northern Registers is complete in one volume, from its 


excellent introduction to its perfect index. The earliest 
document, dated 1265, authorizes the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells (Walter Giffard, afterwards Archbishop of York 
and Chancellor of England) to take the profits of the 
Castle of Oxford, with its mills and meadows, toarm and 
provision the same. The last document (1415) furnishes 
a singular account of the execution of Richard, Earl of 
Cambridge, Lord Scrope, and Sir Thomas Grey, at 
Southampton, and the seizure of Scrope’s property in the 
North. There is also a list of things belonging to the 
Duchess of York (Euerwyk) found on board a vessel Jand- 
ing at St. Leonard’s. The plate alone seems enough to 
have freighted a whole ship. There were also stately 
beds and adjuncts, including “ un paire de fustians blan- 
kettes.” The historical details in the Preface and in the 
text are of rare interest; and the whole volume is a 
valuable addition to this already most valuable collection. 


Pandurang Hari ; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With an 
Introductory Preface by Sir H. Bartle E. Frere. 2 vols. 
(Henry 8. King & Co.) 

Tue columns of “N. & Q.” have been open to corre- 

spondents who have thrown as much light on the life of 

Mr. Hockley, the author of Pandurang Hari, as it re- 

quires or will well bear. That work, which was first pub 

lished at the end of 1825,—just after the glorious old 

Company had set their erring servant beyond the reach 

of poverty,—was the first which had conveyed to the 

public, in this form, any idea of the Hindoo character. 

* Anastasius ” had previously, and more brilliantly, pour- 
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trayed Greek and Turkish life ; “‘ Hajji Baba” and “The 
Kuzilbash ” have, more dramatically, placed before us 
Persian and other Asiatic characters. The merits of 
Pandurang are, however, very great. It is to “ Anas- 
tasius ”” what Salvator Rosa is to Claude. It is sombre, 
sometimes repulsive, but the hand of a master is there. 
The book, once so popular, deserves to renew its old 
favour with the public. It is asa panorama of Hindoo 
life, and there is no such portraiture of it to be had else- 
where. The sort of life bas nearly altogether passed 
away, as he has who has described it; but this renders it 
only the more interesting. The interest never flags, from 
the time Pandurang is picked up from among the horses’ 
hoofs, till the Brahmins bind the hands of himself and 
his bride with grass, and the happy pair, making their 
oblations to fire, with other ceremonies, become man and 
wife, with pleasant prospects before them. 

Persia during the Famine. By W. Brittlebank. 

ering.) 

Tuts little, partly pleasant, partly painful, narrative, is 
just what might be expected from a young man who 
chose to go about the world for knowledge rather than 
tothe University. What Mr. Brittlebank learns he im- 
parts in a frank, unpretentious manner. If he does not 
tell us all we should like to know, his co:.munications are 
satisfactory asfar as they go. Meagre, indeed, some of 
them are asto matter. Persia, a few years ago, lost two 
millions out of her six millions of subjects,—one life in 
every three perished, and the kingdom has not recovered. 
The course and results of such a visitation are described 
briefly, but even in its brevity the tale is most startling 
and horrible. The country has never steadied itself 
from this staggering blow. However well we may wish 
the ancient kingdom, it is to be hoped that forethought 
will be exercised by all persons who may be invited to 
set Persia on her legs by help of English investments. 


(Pick- 


Deata or THE Rey. Jonny Wiisoy, D.D.—It is with 
regret that we have to record the death of one of the 
earliest and most valued contributors to “N.& Q.” The 
Rev. John Wilson, D.D., formerly President of Trinity 
College, died at his residence, Wood Perry House, near 
Oxford, on Thursday, the 10th inst. Dr. Wilson took a 
first-class in Classics in 1809 (the late Dean Gaisford being 
one of his examiners), the year after Sir Robert Peel had 
obtained a double-first. Mr. Keble took his degree in the 
subsequent year. Dr. Wilson was appointed President of 
his College in 1850, but resigned the office in 1866. From 
the first volume of our first series, to the last number 
issued, the contributions of this accomplished scholar 
and excellent man were rarely, if ever, absent. 

Tue Candidates for the Secretaryship of the Royal 
Academy exceeded one hundred in number. The election 
went in favour of Mr. Eaton, one of the last to come 
forward. Mr. Critchett was second on the poll. 
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Notices ta Correspondents. 


The Index for Vol. XI. will be issued with our next 
number. - 

CruacH.—Doir Inis—Oak Island. Tory Island was 
anciently called Toir Inis—= Tower Island. Murray's 
Handbook for Ireland describes it as a desolate island, 
some miles off the coast of Donegal. Sixty-one years ago, 
however, Dewar, in his Observations on the Character, 
&e., of the Irish, gave this curious descr iption of the now 
deserted place :—‘ In the island of Tory the inhabitants 
are still unacquainted with any other law than that of the 
Brehon Code. They choose their chief magistrate from 
among themselves; and to his mandate, issued from his 
throne: of turf, the people ye ld a ready and cheerful 
obedience. They are perfectly simple in their manners, 
and live as their fathers had done three centuries ago.” 

Histr10.—Galt wrote a tragedy called Lady Macbeth ; 
one of five composed, as he says, for his pastime. Walter 
Scott said they were the worst dramas that ever were 
written. The lines to which you refer conclude Macbeth's 
speech over the dead body of his wife -— 

** Pull down the royal standard from the tower, 

And in its stead unfurl the funeral pall, 

The ensign of my cause. To all, adieu! 

Dull, guestless mansion of my love, farewell ! 
I go to meet her, tho’ it be in hell !” 

X. L.—Menjaud was the real name of the once light 
comedian of the Thédtre Francais. He was not the 
brother of the bishop of Bourges, who bore the same family 
name. He lived 1795-1864. His graceful fellow actor of 
the same company, about whom you also inquire, Firmin, 
used that appellation only as a stage-name, his real one 
being Becq uerel. He was born 1787, and died 1859. 

B.— The old-fashioned “ anperasan,” for &, at the close 
of the alphabet, was the corrupted form of pronunciation 
Jor “and, per se, and.” 

Crpn.—Send your query to the periodical in which the 
poem appeared. 

J. B.— We shall be glad to receive the contributions 
named. 

H. 8. (Edinburgh.)— The delay has been unavoidable. 

Putto-Lanvor.—Jn our next number. 

W. F. F.— Your communications will be very acceptable 

Rev. E. Tew.—Nert week. 

OvpuaR Hamst.— The Bibliographical list has not been 
left. 

Aquiia (4 S. xi. 237, 508; xii. 16.)\—Captarms New- 
SOME writes: “Le Grey (p. 16) should be Lefroy. At 
p. 17 of Snow’s Universal Register, occwrs the marriage of 
John Ewart with Miss D’Aquilla, but the date is not 
given. The book referred to was published in London, 
1872.” 

R. G. M. J.—May not an inference be drawn from the 
fact that “ Their Excellencies” is the term in common "se 
in Ireland at the present time ? 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”"—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘ The 
Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
| London, W.C. 








